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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, stahedh prey to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


“NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


. GquarPramteed the Purest 


_vinalta Paap. 


* Dinofta” Soap is nt and much in favour with the p 
“Ou mur delicate, anc the article of « x< eller ‘nt quality. lancet. 

An ik Soap, delightfu lly perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it. — Chemist and D) 
‘Excellent from its pu rity, halted fre ah ind is very lasting en. 


Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; and Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. Vinolia Shaving Soap, ls., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
per Stick. Flat Cakes, 2s. Vinolia Shaving Foam, in Collapsible Tubes, ls. 6d. 





‘air LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and ants are availing thems 
rdvantages of the Company’s Endowment eitees ith ‘Li ife 
The mene has eee to Po ei a £63,469,822. Funds in hand excee woes 0, 600, 000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income 200,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. €. HALDEMAN, Genera! manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 Geor ge Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ano SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
| THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, THE AGRA BANG, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
: Limited 4 In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
. . 
| FORMERLY é RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, Siesta i Major-General F. Nepean Smitru, ro Eton Terrace. 
JAPAN AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED : ( Ropert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
i : ‘ . Manager—GerorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
CapiITAL SuRSCRIBED, . £2,000,000 0 0 The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
Rite: Win: ceil Deets Zidin said. 552,093 35 © yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
oan Senet, Sa Mata aaak t cI 1 d. Phy . CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
in hand and in course of being receive 223,000 0 Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Uncattep Capitat, Meni. 8 1,748,906 5 © Ofiee—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
: Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
EGBERT Ivgson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). SCOTLAND, Lentted 
_ SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £505,000. 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). Directors. 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). GeorGE AuLDjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
H. D. STrewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). GeEorGE Topp Cuiene, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
: . Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
0 Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
Head Office—31 Lomparp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
4} per cent. for One and Two Years A. R. C, Prrman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
cat “ee Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
rt ” for Three and Four Years. Manager—¥. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP 
5 - for Five Years and over. Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. | ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


PAID UP, 


£425,000. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. 
RESERVE FUND, 
Branches— Buenos Ayres, 
Deposits received at 
ascertained on appli: ati on. 
Letters of credit, bills 
and Agencies. 
Bills payable in 
Argentine and Ur 
The Bank efie: 
collects dividends 
St. SwituHin’s Lang, E.C. 


Montevideo, Rosario. 


wong Ayres, 


> Republics negotiated 





or sent for c 


the Head Office for fixed periods, 
of exchange, and cable transfers 
Montevideo, Rosario, 


ug 
ts purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
ndertakes ev ery description of banking |} husiness. 


BRUCE THORNBURY, 


750,000. 


at rates of interest to be 
issued on the Branches 


and other cities of the 
ollection. 





Secretary 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. | 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. | 


Head O fiice—MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in amaereat NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. | 
CAPITAL, . 000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 | 
PaIp-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY 

London Branch—18 Ki 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 anc 

following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half- 


per annum. 


yearly 


OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
NG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
i Upwards received at the London Office at the 


from date of Deposit. 


JOHN 


1 Year, 4% per annum. 


H. BUTT, Manager. 





THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 


4 uthorise a capt al, £, 2,000,000 ; 


paid-up, £100,317 5 


reserve. {1 und, £261,708 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, 
South Australian Branch—Rovar_ EXCHANGE, 
ADELAIDE. 


Tasmanian Branch—LiveERvoot 


London Branmch—| A. Craven. Manager, 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 


rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 


per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 


Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 


and moneys of the Bank 


Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 
76 GEORGE STREET 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 


subscribed £251,685 ; 
total « _ tal, and 


MELBOURNE. 
KinG WILLIAM STREET 


STREET, HosparrT. 
120 Cannon Street, 
ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 


LIMITED. 


E.C. 


*, EDINBURGH, 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK = LIMITED. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND PaArp-uP, . £600, 000. 
With power to increase to £2,000,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLB STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—25 CocKkspuR STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 


Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 


EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


ANDREW BEATSON BELL, 
Joun Fatconegr, Esq., 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officto. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, 
, 9 to 12 months, 
, 6to8B 
3t05 ,, : , 
EDINBURGH OFFICE—22 “ST ANDRE WwW 


Esq. , Advocate. 


» 4 
"4 


DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager 


© 








of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S. ; 


ats percent. per annum. 


and the 


” ” 
” ” 
” 


SQUARE. 





CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DespentTurEs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, $332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, 

The Company receives Loans 
For : \ ears at 4 per cent. 

SCOTT 


Esq., Toronto, President. 

of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 

For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


[NDI CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


FROM LONDON TO 
BAGHDAD, 


MAIL STEAMERS 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly Fortnightly 


MADRAS, . ; as s3ATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMRO, BRISBANE, . wl 
RANGOON, ROCKHAMPTON, . - 
KURRACHEE. ZANZIBAR, . a 


e, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
and JAVA. 


Mails, Passengers, 
BURMAH, EAST 


Delivering 
INDIA, 


Spe 
AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 











or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street mndon 
ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 


RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster- 





D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 


(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References 

The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN or PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NereANn SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edirburgh. 
General Tweepieg, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 


CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SecreTarRy, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 


Cambridge. 


Etc. Etc. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY |?#® Nst10Nat — 


A Record and Review 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. No. 127.—APRIL 25, 1891 


NOTICE. CONTENTS 

All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, a i 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and Boers at Bay CL 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION Conjugal Rights - + +. 5T6 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are Working for the Une re King. : 577 








a made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply The Salvation of Art =. - - + - 58 
IF of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they TwoCases 6 eee ee CTD 
appear. Jenny Lind ; ; ‘ . ‘ - 580 
The Primrose League Programme. ‘ . 682 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM Hueand Cry 2 2 ee eee 8 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. ' Modern Men: Mr. F. Marion Crawford . . 582 
A Happy Ending ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 583 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, | Antipedes  - -. se eee 8B 
| 4 he > - ». FOr 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, | The Rural | an . - . : , . 585 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London Le ; , + = 
F ; On the Marsh. By P. Anderson Graham . 887 
| ‘Unf ates.’ —lIrreconcilables. y Lady 
- COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS | (Mfertunates.” II —~Irreconcilables. By Lady 
- N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and | American Railways 589 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. | — 
, Green Gravel. By Katharine Tyas . 889 
4 LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. | Correspondence : 
Pantomime and Modern Drama . . 890 
REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the | ace | | 
_ Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- iis oiai liad ¢ | 
Art and Expression . : : , . 691 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now Rite tiie .  . . 5g] 
IT ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on The Light that Failed. . . . .  . 592 
application. dahliichar ; +e 9 
A Publisher and His Friends. , . 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limite) 9 maxes) 


| Flowering Plants , : . : ' . 595 
30 34 — rene STREET. Minor Scientific Works —. , J, ; 595 
:, MRANGHM CEEL ES | Books of the Week . . ; ; ‘ . 596 





2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
D, dha scaleable. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS | 














ROWLAND'S 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the | 
at ibove Colonie calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUzz. | 

D.) and COLOMBO. STE AMERS among the I. ARGE ST and FASTE SI afloat. | MACASSAR OIL 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Batt .c 1 Ventilation, and 

every comiort. } ] 

= | \F. GREEN & CO.: prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 

Managers— 4 sNI)ERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue. ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 

For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. glossy growth. It is by far the best 


tly ESSA GAPE ate 


kly PLEASURE CRUISES To THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Recister, AND CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REcisTER 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. 1st — Y, for 27 days. 23d JULY 


for 27 days. sth AUG.., for23 days. Calling at th two days later. A N D’ S 
ved Steamers will be navigat through the ‘ Rhienaie Lead,’ 7.¢., inside the fringe 


Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold ‘also in a 
GOLDE N COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 











f Islands off the Coast of Norway. thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
three trips the North Cape w eached while the sun is ve the horizon at 
ar bring | Garen ur ra re fitt itt ectric light. electric | 
W.; ells, hot and cold baths, etc. | 
‘REEN & ) » J hurcl enue | 1 ; ee “as 
on Managers— + ANDERSON ANDERS SON : & ( . Wencl wurch Av a non-gritty tooth powder : whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
( i ANSON, = € e! | ‘ . - , 
—— For Passage apply to the latter Firm LONDON 'E Cc | gives « lelight ful fragrance to the breath. Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 
y oreo of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
RE-OPENING OF | 


ST. BERNARD'S , METERS T STOCKBRIDGE 


AT 
: msec’ ar Sec masanet es GRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 
; att a omy —— oe 028 | 40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
rry 5 Bo 
_ GEORGE'S = PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 








The St. George’s Champion Grand Challenge Cup, 





OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS, GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
r the Best Scrat levrezvate Score of Two Rounds Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
‘ . = . : Re the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
WILE BE PLAYED FOR ON TUESDAY, 19TH MAY I8o91. dice is practically unlimited. 
ENTRY, . 10s. 6d. CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 
— The Club will give a Cup value Twenty Guineas as a Memento to the Winner. IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
OR Intending Competitors are requested to send their Names and Entry Money to with rows of keys and orgau pedals. 
aici aaieaatiataa ai CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order, Esti- 
THE W. RUTHERFORD. Hon. See., mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 





Pi DEN BuitpinGs, TEMPLE, E.C. iene O8 ines 








a 
i 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO0.’S LIST 





MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE HEART OF THE STORM. A Tale of 


Modern Chivalry. By Maxwett Gray, Author of ‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NEW NOVEL, 
THERE AND BACK. By Greorce Mac DonaLD, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Donal Grant,’ ‘ Malcolm,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
E. AND D. GERARD’'S NEW NOVEL. 
A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. Gerarp, Joint 


Authors of ‘ Reata,’ ‘The Waters of Hercules,’ etc. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with F rontispiece, 6s. 


Eight Photographic Illustrations. 


ALONE THROUGH SYRIA. By ELLEN MILLER. With 


Introduction by Prof. Sayce. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With Maps, numerous I]lustrations, and Plans. 


SKETCHES FROM A NILE STEAMER. For the 


Use of Travellers in Egypt. By H. M. and N. Tirarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4to, 215. 

A FEW IMPRESSIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Emicy Atkinson. 27 Full-page Plates 
from Pencil Drawings, with smaller Sketches and Text. 

* Will be welcome to admirers of the poet for the success with which the sketches 
catch the spirit of the verse illustrated. —Scotssman. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS IN POLITICS: Wherein some of the 


Political Questions of the Day are Reviewed, from a Constitutional and 
Historical Standpoint. By C. B. RoyLance Kent, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION OF ASIA. 


An Enquiry into the Influence of Currency on the Commerce of the Empire of 


the East. By CLarmont J. Danig.t, F.S.S 
‘Mr. Daniell is no bimet allist himself, but he agrees with the bimetallists in 
holding that the continued depreciation of silver is injurious to commerce, and 
proposes to remedy the evi by reverting to a gold standard in India, 4 imes. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


FREE EXCHANGE: Papers on Political and 
Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law of Value, and Unearned 
Increment. By the late Right Hon. Sir Louis Matiet, C.B. Edited by 
Bernard Matter. 

‘His book will be welcome not only to those who are able to prize it as a memorial 
of its author, but to every student who believes in the continuing vitality of economic 
science. '’—.Scotsman. 

‘These essays contain much sound economical doctrine, very lucidly expounded 
and very salutary in these days of sentimental socialism and impulsive philanthropy.’ 
—i 17€@S. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. With Portrait and 
Facsimile. 

‘Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a en hamgaes life, and of an education which developed all the native 
powers, while leavi nature to I witsown benr. In these days ot the higher 
education of women, ihe contrast is not without its salutary lessons. — 77mes. 


Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


STAFFORD-HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by Lorp 
RonaLtp Gower. With two Portraits ; 

‘There is always something of general interest in the private correspondence of 
those favourites of fortune whose position in the world has brought them into close 
contact with the great - perso malities and great events ol their time. his sort of 
nterest undoubtedly belongs to ** Stafford-House Letters.”’— The Zimes. 





Demy 8vo. 
PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL AND SUPER. 
NATURAL ee By Rev. H. HuGugs, M.A. 
Vol. L—NATURAL MORALS. ras. 
Vol. II pavauasrunan. MORALS. 12s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
SOCIALISM, NEW AND OLD. By Professor WILLIAM 


GRAHAM Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are 
interested in the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a 


new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned criticism.’ 


— Times. 

An excellent volume, partly des: rip tive and partly h istori cal of the Socialism of 
our time. The book is most fair ; indeed, fairness is its leading characteristic. . 
A valuable book, in short, much wanted in this country. Mr. Graham can be 
lescribed neither as Socialist nor Anti-Socialist.'"—A theneum. 


EMINENT ACTORS. 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By Epwarp Assorr Parry. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Parry has written a pleasant and readable biography. 
picture is given. —Saturday Review. 
‘The materials are carefully chosen, and the book fills a useful place in the 
cellent series of ‘‘ Eminent Actors.” '’—A nti-Jacobin. 


An animated 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR SERIES. 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE TELUGU 
LANGUAGE. With Map. By Henry Morris, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, gs. 


DISRAELI AND HIS DAY. By Sir WILLIAM Fraser, 
Sart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of *‘ Words on Wellington.’ 
|/mmediately. 
THE LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTSON. 
THE NATURALIST OF CUMBRAE. A True Story. 
By his Friend, the Rev. T. R. R. SresninG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The story of his well-spent life is full of interest and encouragement to naturalists, 
young and old.’— Scotsman. 

‘A book which everybody ought to read. . . Mr. Stebbing has caught with 
unusual skill the salient characteristics of a story of self-help and scientific research.’ 

—Speaker 

“A praiseworthy and altogether justifiable attempt to rescue from oblivion the 


name of a most valuable contributor to contemporary science.'—Black and White. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP RAWLE: A Memoir. 3y his Executors, GEORGE 
MaTHER, M.A., and CHARLES JOHN BLAGG With Portrz ait. 
‘A well-written record of a disinterested and unobtrusive life.’—Speaker 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions chiefly to 


his Early History By his Brother, Professor F. W. NEwMAN. 
‘This little book comes opportunely to throw a side-light on the career of John 
Henry Newman in the English Church.’—d/anchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d: 

FAITH AND UNFAITH, and other Essays. by C. 
KEGAN PAUL. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 

ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: A 
a ir. By‘E. . Edited, with Preface, by Epbwarp FRANCIS RUSSELL, 
M.A., St. Alban’s, gg ny With Portrait and Two Views. es crown 
5VO, 7S. Od 

‘Those who would learn the secret of his strange power over those who came 
under his influence may be safely referred to Mrs. ‘Towle’s fascinating biography. 


eett 


ull or superfluous page in the volume.’—/ad/ Mad/ Gazette. 


Vols. I1]. and IV. now ready. 


AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK By the late Joun Woop 

WARTER. Edited by RicHarp GARNETT, LL.D. Demy évo, , 4 Vols., 56s. 
‘Two more priceiess volumes of ‘* An Old Shropshire Oak. peaker. 

‘So charming is the style and so rich the matter, that there are few who will 


complain that the *‘ Shropshire Oak” is garrulously given. —Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo, os. 


BLEOCTRICITY IN DAILY LIFES : A Popular 


Account of the Applications of Electricity to Everyda es. With 125 Illustra- 
tions. 
‘Will be interesting to electricians as well as to the uninstructed public, for whom 


it is mainly intended. . . . All the work appears to be well per ye done.’ 
i thenw@um. 
Demy 8vo. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES. By Kari BruGmann. 
Vol. L—INTRODUCTION AND PHONETICS. 18s. 
Vol. Il.—MORPHOLOGY. | 16s. 


Crown oVO, 3S. 6d. 


THE VICTORY OF LOVE. By F. Nevitt, Author of 


* Retrogression or Development. : 
‘Refined and earnest thought on certain phases of life and religion are disp ayed 
in Mr. F. Neviil's ‘‘ The Victory of Love. Graphic. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN QUEST, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Moss Cocke. 
Small crown &vo, 
WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 
‘A volume of singularly sweet and graceful poems. . . We congratulate Miss 
Wynne pectator. 
‘It is to be hoped that Miss Frances Wynne will publish more such volumes as 
‘Whisper Light, airy, graceful, fanciful, there are any number of verses in this 
book which lend themselves to quotation.’— Graphi 


rRUBNERS’ ORIENTAL SERIES. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH SIAM IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Anverson, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Mandalay to Momien,’ etc. Post 8vo, with Map, 


PHILOSOPHICA 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT. 


Lioy. ‘Translated from the Italian by W. Hasriz, B.D. ‘Two vols. crown 


L LIBRARY 


By Professor DIODATO 


5VO, 2158. 


‘Mr. Hastie’s version is always well done, and the translator has enhanced tts 
merits by prefixing to it an account at once learned and lucid of the contribution 
made by Italian philosophers to the science of law. The book, on the whole, re- 
commends itself strongly as a substantial contribution to the literature of its subject. 


Scotsman. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
PROVERBS. Exposition by Revs. W. J. DEANE and S. T. 


'AYLOR-TASWELL. Homiletics by Rev. Professor W. Ff. ApgNgy. Homilies 
by Revs. Professor E. JouNson and W. CLARKSON. Price 1 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 
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NOTES 

Or the Budget presented by Mr. Goschen on Thursday 
it need only be said that it is as satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment as it is depressing to the Opposition. Progressive 
pros perity under the Unionist Administration is the story 
told by the financial statement for the past year. The 
Bud get estimate was £87,610,000, and the actual receipts 
amounted to £89,489,113; so that, even although the 
expenditure was heavier than had been anticipated, there 
remained a surplus of £1,756,000. On drink the revenue 
was £900,000 above that of the previous year, on tobacco 
£450,000, and on tea £209,000, notwithstanding the re- 
duction of duty. The National Debt had been curtailed by 
£6,112,000, making a total decrease of £30,900,000 during 
the past four years. For the current twelve months he esti- 
mated the revenue at £90,435,000, and the expenditure 
at £88,440,000, giving a probable surplus of virtually two 
millions. The bitter drop in the mixture is that the 
Government has decided to plump for free education, 
which will absorb £1,000,000, the rest being devoted to 
the barracks plan and to light gold. The Opposition had 
nothing to say, but reserved its criticism till the formal 
resolutions on the subject are brought forward on Monday. 





Tue Parliamentary record of the week has—save for the 
Budget—been bleak and barren as the moor in Becky 
Sharp's song. On Monday the first clause of the Land 
Purehase Bill passed through committee of the House of 
Commons by a majority of 121: Mr. Labouchere having 
employed the opportunity of moving its rejection to de- 
claim against the whole measure as vaguely as a vigilant 
chairman would permit him. In restraining the divaga- 
tions of another member, Mr. Courtney contrived to draw 
Mr. Gladstone himself. The debate on the second clause 
was begun, and after the Parnellites had mustered five on 
a division, was continued until Tuesday afternoon, when 
Mr. T. W. Russell came into sharp collision with Mr. 
Gladstone, and emerged from it with credit. The in- 
genuous Winterbotham likewise denounced, as conceived 
in the interest of the landlords, a bill which will at 
least have the certain effect of cutting down rents. A 
count-out made short work of the evening sitting. On 
Wednesday Mr. Evans introduced a bill for enabling Dis- 
senters to aequire in freehold the sites on which their 
chapels are built. Why Dissenters should have any privi- 
leges in this respect beyond the rights of an ordinary pur- 
chaser, who must needs make the best bargain he can, it 
is hard to see. Nevertheless the measure received some 
support on the Ministerial side, and the second reading 
was carried by 218 to 110. 





Lorp Saxispury, speaking at a Grand Habitation of the 
Primrose League held in Covent Garden Theatre on Tues- 
day, rejoiced in the immense success which had attended 
the organisation. It had tapped new springs of Con- 
servatism, and shown that there were multitudes in all 
ranks of society who were deeply attached to our institu- 
tions. Mere electoral success, he affirmed, is not the 
object of our efforts: ‘Tt is the indication that our ob- 


ject has been gained.’ Bye-elections were often won on 
side-issues. ‘Social’ questions, from the investigation of 
which by a Royal Commission the Premier, as in duty 
bound, professed to hope much, though not really party 
questions, were apt to’ obscure the great issue at stake— 
the integrity of the Empire, presented in the guise of the 
Irish difficulty. That was the problem which the present 
generation had to face ; and one general election alone was 
little likely to settle it. The events of the last five years had 
proved that the rights of private individuals in Ireland 
could be maintained by ‘resolute government,’ and had 
demonstrated the real aims of the Nationalist party. Of 
Mr. Parnell Lord Salisbury emphatically declared he had 
the same opinion which he held three years ago, and that 
view time had shown to be the true one. He should de- 
plore his success ; and he should equally deplore the suc- 
cess of Mr. ‘Tim’ Healy, which meant in the long-run the 
success of Mr. Parnell. He should like, indeed, to apply 
to each the language of the other, were it not too violent. 
An impressive discourse, which the speaker ended with 
some admirable remarks on the abuse of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence. 





SPEAKING at Birmingham on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that if the Gladstonians last December had 
explained to the country that they still adhered to their 
Irish proposals in theory, but that, being deceived in the 
men they had trusted, they were reluctantly obliged to. 
discard them in practice, they would have adopted a 
perfectly intelligible and consistent attitude. As it was, 
they had been foolish enough to commit themselves to the 
bad old proposition that Ireland stops the way ; and that 
simply meant no useful domestic legislation, so far as the 
Gladstonians were concerned. This was the point for 
the Unionist candidates in the vacant constituencies to 
press home; and he then went on to enumerate five 
branches of ‘reform’ which the present Government, he 
asserted, was pledged to deal with: to wit, district coun- 
cils, allotments, free education, the land laws, and registra- 
tion. Ticklish subjects all of them, to our mind, which a 
wise Government had best meddle with as little as pos- 
sible. We vastly prefer Mr. Chamberlain's own pet scheme 
of insurance against old age for the working-classes to any 
of these suggested changes. Meantime we can but rejoice 
that—legislation or no legislation—Mid Oxfordshire has 
done its duty by returning Mr. Merrell by a handsome 
majority of over six hundred. ‘ As in ’85, but better.’ 





Ar the beginning of the week Mr. Gladstone wrote a 
long letter to Mr. Benson—the rejected of Mid-Oxford- 
shire. It was of the familiar type: that is to say, it 
recommended Mr. Benson to the suffrages of the consti- 
tuency by indiscriminately denouncing the policy of the 
Government in Ireland ; so hackneyed an expression of 
hackneyed views was as little likely to convinee as to 


convert. To plunge into unnecessary correspondence has 
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never been a fault of Mr. Balfour's ; yet he has on this 
occasion thought proper to answer an epistle which needed 
no answering. Still it must be owned he slays the slain 
with a neatness and dexterity which make it hard to 
cavil at his waste of time. The Irish Secretary points 
‘out that the administration of the Crimes Act has re- 
duced crime to a lower level than it has found since 
last a Conservative Government held office for any time, 
and reminds his correspondent of Mr. Gladstone’s achieve- 
ments in the matter of coercion. He then recounts 
Mr. Gladstone’s objections to the Land Purchase Bill, and 
shows that his own bill of ’86 was ten times more open to 
every one of them. He maintains that the present pur- 
chase measure is eagerly desired by the Irish agricultural 
community, and that the social ends which that scheme 
aims at amply justify the employment of the great instru- 
ment of British credit. But how if these ‘social ends’ 
should never be attained? That is the point on which 
some desire assurance doubly sure—and do not get it. 





In the House of Lords on Thursday, on the motion 
for the second reading of the Newfoundland Fisheries Bill 
the delegates from the Colonial Legislature were allowed 
to appear at the bar, and the Colonial Premier, Sir 
William Whiteway, addressed to the Peers the message of 
protest against the proposed legislation he and his fellows 
had been charged to convey. ‘The speech was avery able 
one, and it lost none of its effect from the circumstance 
that it dealt in constitutional argument rather than in de- 
clamation. Objection to the bill was taken on grounds of 
principle and precedent, and also on account of its evil 
practical consequences. Claim was made that such legis- 
lation was contrary to the spirit of responsible government, 
and that, in any case, it should not be effected until it 
had been ascertained that the Colonial Parliament had 
refused to, take ,the desired action. The results of a 
measure forced upon ‘a reluctant people, placing the 
administration of the law upon their coasts at the discre- 
tion of naval commanders, and apparently confirming the 
‘intolerable’ state of things by which the subjects of 
a foreign State possess, to the exclusion of the islanders, 
the usufruct of the western side of the islands, were 
solemnly denoted. The House has taken till Monday 
to digest the speech. 





Tue Manipur punitive expedition is now fairly on the 
march. The plan is to send on three columns by three 
widely separated mountain routes, and so to time their 
advance that they may strike a simultaneous blow at 
Manipur. The risks and difficulties of organising a com- 
bined attack from bases so far apart as Cachar, Assam, and 
Burmah are not few; and they have been increased by 
the state of the weather and the roads and by sickness 
among the troops. With a well-equipped and well-led 
British force of near three thousand men there should 
be no margin for failure. But there is likely to be fight- 
ing. The Manipuris are reported to have manned and are 
prepared to defend against General Graham’s force, which 
was to have begun its advance from Tammu on Thursday, 
the fort so gallantly held by Lieutenant Grant before he 
was relieved and recalled. There seems to be something 
like a gross tactical error in having to fight for a position 
which might so easily have been held. The report goes 
that the Senaputty was not killed; and there is plenty of 
discussion as to what should be done with him and with 
Manipur when they are safe in our hands. 





Sir Joun Wittoucusy arrived at the mouth of the 
Pungwé the other day with two steamers and two lighters, 


[April 25, 189} 


loaded with digging-gear and food-supplies tor the British 
settlements in Mashonaland and carrying the mails for 
that region. He intimated his desire to proceed up the 
river, which is open to navigation under the terms of the 
modus vivendi with Portugal, and offered to pay the cus- 
tomary entrance dues. The Beira authorities vouchsafed 
no answer, until the steamers, after waiting forty-eight 
hours, started up the Pungwé: when they opened fire, 
boarded and seized the vessels, hauled down the British 
flag and hoisted that of Portugal, and cast some mem- 
bers of the expedition into prison. The excuse of the 
Portuguese officials is that there was a breach of fiscal 
regulations, and in the same breath the announcement is 
naively made that they mean to keep the Pungwé closed 
until the South Africa Company has evacuated Massikesse. 
The Portuguese Government has intimated to our Foreign 
Secretary that British vessels shall in future have com- 
plete freedom in the Pungwé, and Lord Salisbury has sent 
off war-ships enough to keep our ‘allies’ in civility. And, 
indeed, it is high time that the Portuguese were taught 
that they cannot bully in Africa and negotiate in Europe 
—haul down flags on the Ruo and the Pungwé and ask 
concessions at Lisbon and London. They must choose 
between force and diplomacy. 





A NEGRO is suspected of having murdered an Italian at 
the town of Charlotte, North Carolina. Instantly a host 
of indignant whites collects and attempts to force its way 
into the gaol where the prisoner is confined. | Panic and 
rage seize in turn on the black population, and they arm 
and barricade themselves in a church. A body of white 
militia is sent to protect them; but shots having been 
fired by the infuriated negroes at their protectors, the latter 
are soon engaged in the more congenial work of ‘ riddling 
the church with bullets.’ And all the while Methodist 
bishops, Senators, Northern journalists of experience, and 
men of some discretion where their own affairs are con- 
cerned, are filling page upon page of a New York journal 
with attempts to revive the most irrational Abolitionist 
theories of absolute equality between the races: a course 
which can but end in reviving the old hostility between 
North and South. The truth is, a Black and White war 
may very well arise out of the Carolina incident and spread 
to other States. What with black men and white, Italians 
and Irish, Indians and Chinamen, the Great Republic pre- 


sents an interesting case of blood-poisoning. 





Presipent Harrison’s speech at Galveston, allowance 
due being made for the habitual flatulence of the Ameri- 
can politician, must be regarded as an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the Republican policy. The President— 
and that means the President’s advisers—is by no means 
content that Europe should absorb the commerce of the 
South American republics: for that ‘is naturally ours by 
neighbourhood, nearness of access, and the sympathy that 
binds the hemisphere which is without a king.’ Before 
the M‘Kinley Bill had been passed—(by Mr. Harrison's 
‘zealous promotion ’)—a treaty had been ‘ proclaimed’ 
with Brazil, and others are now negotiating which will 
give ‘free or favoured’ entry to the products of These 
States at all South American ports. Not even the carry- 
ing trade is to be left in the hands of Europeans. A 
changed policy in the matter of subsidies is to encourage 
the building of a ‘ magnificent’ fleet of Yankee steam- 
ships. The Nicaragua Canal is to be completed, so that 
the west coast may be reached without a passage round 
the Horn: and the ‘pan-American waters’ are to be 
patrolled by fine ‘ modern men-of-war with the best 
modern guns on their decks.’ In spite of the elections to 
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Congress last autumn, it were all-too ‘ previous’ to conclude 
that the M‘Kinley Tariff is to be repealed, and such 
speeches as this one show that the Republican party, 
ledged to a policy of trade-war with England, is ready 
to bid boldly for office on terms that seriously endanger 


our commerce. 


On Saturday last the disturbances at Bradford were 
resumed. The Mayor was informed that a number of 
men had been told off to take his life, and a mass meet- 
ing of rioters was called for the afternoon. The prompt- 
ness and decision of the authorities prevented any re- 
petition of last week’s scandals. Although a hundred 
thousand people (it is reckoned) were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the meeting, the police were able to scatter 
them when they attempted to move from the Docker’s 
Square to the neighbourhood of the Town Hall. The 
firmness of the directors of the Manningham Mills and 
their threat that they would remove their headquarters to 
Coventry have produced something like a panic amongst 
the strikers. Then, on the other side, the coke regions 
of Pennsylvania are again in a condition of almost open 
warfare. The Frick Company having determined to evict 
certain strikers, these attacked the company’s plant, and, 
though beaten off, severely wounded the Deputy-Sheriff. 
They next destroyed the company’s water-tanks with 
dynamite, and exploded many bombs in the streets, caus- 
ing much damage to property. Every attempt to carry out 
the evictions was thenceforward resisted with guns and 
hatchets, and by methods with which the Irish tenantry 
have made the British people familiar, and in the end the 
intervention of troops was necessary. 

For the rest, the Greenock brassfinishers’ strike and the 
steel dispute in the West of Scotland are practically over. 
In the Mons basin the colliers are out for a rise in wages, 
and the Pittsburg miners, to the number of 75,000, threaten 
to cease work if an eight hours’ day be not immediately 
granted. In Australia the Shearers’ Union remains firm, 
but free labour enough is on hand. At Corega, where two 
shearers and several wool-wagons were burned, the authori- 
rities have acted with sufficient firmness. In Melbourne 
On the 
Continent generally the approach of May Day brings con- 
siderable excitement. In Paris the meetings for the ar- 


the newsboys played at strikers for a few days. 


rangement of a demonstration have but ended in wrangles 
and free fights between Socialists and workmen. In Madrid 
the Premier has refused to permit any demonstration, but 
has spoken rather foolishly upon the possibility of settling 
the Eight Hours’ question by international conference. 
While in Germany the Reichstag has been occupied during 
the week with the Trades Regulation Bill : refusing to limit 
the working day to ten hours, as proposed by the Socialist 
deputies, and rejecting a similar proposal which should 
affect women only. 





Tue prospectus has just been issued of the Fifeshire 
Main Collieries (Limited), with a capital of £150,000, 
which is divided into 15,000 eight per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £5 each, and 15,000 ordinary shares 
of the same amount. Of these, 10,000 preference and an 
equal number of ordinary shares are offered for subscrip- 
tion, the remainder being issued as fully paid-up to 
the vendors in part payment of the purchase-money. 
The Company is formed to buy the right to work for 
minerals in the three leasehold properties of Upper 
Kinedder, Blair, and Nether Kinedder, in Fifeshire, which 
form an area of about two thousand acres. The lists 
close on Monday next. 
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BOERS AT BAY 


HE crisis in South Africa has come on us unawares, 
but with sharp and resolute action—and Sir 
Henry Loch is prepared, it would seem, for anything— 
we may count upon success. In the next three months 
we shall try masteries with Fortune fora continent. Our 
difficulties with the Portuguese are not in themselves 
of the first importance. Sir John Willoughby’s ex- 
pedition has been stopped: his steamers have been 
seized ; the British flag has been fired on and hauled 
down ; the short route to Mashonaland is blocked. But 
so far, nothing has occurred that is not to our advan- 
tage. It is impossible to indulge in anger with oppo- 
nents so particularly ignoble. Their chastisement, in 
one way or another, is only too easy: and the end of 
it, were they alone in question, would naturally be that 
(after long negotiation) we should force the Pungwé as 
quietly as we forced the Zambesi. 

The movement among the Boers is other-guess work. 
The vigorously worded article in The Cape Times which 
‘hints at the advisability of lowering the British Im- 
perial Standard at Cape Town’ need disturb nobody : 
such peevish exhibitions seem to be inevitable whenever 
one of our colonies finds her affairs ata stand. But this 
local discontent is the outcome of a serious reaction. 
Mr. Rhodes is gathering up the reins again and strug- 
gling with his team, but it has got almost beyond his 
control: he may yet have reason, with more than one 
other colonial statesman, to regret his journey home. 
During his absence the jealousy of the Africander Bund 
has been awakened to some purpose, and now we have 
to face—and crush—the last effort of the Dutch in 
South Africa. The great trek to Mashonaland with 
which, despite Heer Kriiger’s interference, we are threat- 
ened is no mere bluff. The Boers, with the stolid inso- 
lence which has been their characteristic since Majuba, 
have decided to ignore the grants of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. They are prepared to extinguish, as they 
phrase it, the claims of the Chartered Company : to 
expel, that is, our settlers from occupied ground. Be- 
tween the 15th of May and the Ist of June, it is 
announced—and we have yet to see that Kriiger’s word 
is law—that the trek will assemble on the banks of the 
Limpopo. On the 2d of June five thousand armed men 
propose to convoy their wagons and their families across 
the river: and on the 3d of June the Republic of the 
North will be proclaimed. Its territory will be bounded 
on the one side by Portuguese Manicaland, and on the 
other by the Matabele: on the south by the Trans- 
vaal, and on the north by the Zambesi. In other 
words, British Zambesia is to be besieged by an expe- 
dition of Dutch filibusters. 

Now—to speak in very dead earnest—this thing must 
not happen. We must set ourselves to show these 
Africanders that we own South Africa. Technically, 
perhaps, we are free to leave the Company to fight its 
battles : against the natives or the Portuguese it is well 
able to hold its own. But from the Boers we can in no 
sense afford to put up with so much as the shadow of 
an affront. Strategically, the threatened move is mas- 
terly ; morally, our national credit and our self-respect 
are at stake. Once we let them over the Limpopo in 
force, half the battle is lost. Now, it was only in Mr. 
Gladstone’s days that we accepted unnecessary defeat, 
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and to be ousted from the lands we have already par- 
celled out would be much worse than ridiculous. For 
the inevitable relief expedition to fight its way up 
through hostile country, only arriving to find Fort 
Salisbury fallen, would revive unpleasant memories, and 
it would be cheaper and better to prevent the Boers from 
trekking at all. Mr. Rhodes, it may be taken for granted, 
is doing all he can to check the movement. It is quite 
possible that he can cope with it himself. But it is more 
probable that he will just be able to hold his own (as 
he did in Stellaland six years ago) till we relieve him. 
After all, he is Prime Minister of an Africander colony ; 
his position has its difficulties ; he might not be sorry 
if his hand were forced by a little Imperial support. 
His sympathies with this country, it may be, have got 
him (and us) into an unpleasant position. It is only 
just that the energies of this country should get him 
(and us) out of it. The press has not realised the 
situation. The Government will not be anxious to move 
without an assurance of general support. There is all 
the more need for instant resolution. ‘It is the sole- 
cism of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means.’ Why, if this trek has been 
organising secretly for the hast four years, Mr. Rhodes 
has not let us know of it before, is none too clear. 
Possibly he knew of the conspiracy, and imagined it 
had been balked ; and possibly he still hopes to balk 
it. But we can run no risks. For the Boers, as enemies 
—and successful enemies—there is everything to be 
said. For years past they have been silent, sullen, and 
dangerous, because, with their pride unbroken, they 
saw our power extending. They are irreconcilable for 
want of thrashing. It is our business to ‘conciliate’ 
them. Now, the regular army—the regular infantry, 
at least—is out of place in South Africa: there were 
but eighty-two Boers, it is said, at Majuba Hill. But 
the ordinary Anglo-Saxon of the athletic classes is still 
superior as a fighting animal to the average Boer; and 
against him any but such slight measure of drill as may 
be picked up on shipboard is a positive disadvantage. 
Two thousand fighters might be enlisted in London in 
a week. (As many were enlisted in New York in 1884 
—there being a scheme afoot to relieve Gordon—in 
twenty-four hours.) They may be well up the Pungwé, 
on their way to join the Chartered Company's and the 
Bechuanaland Police, before the end of May. And the 
Boers, “tis to be feared, will disperse without fighting. 
Viewed in this connection, the evil behaviour of the 
Portuguese is a positive godsend. In spite of denials 
from Lisbon, it is clear there is an understanding be- 
tween Governor Machado at Beira and our good friends 
at Pretoria. We have clear grounds, now, for sending 
reinforcements and ammunition to Fort Salisbury by 
any route we please. The long road from Vryburg 
northwards is something risky for the moment. But 
with a strong force in Mashonaland we sltall hold the 
Boers between two fires. 

We shall not this time underrate our enemies. They 
are in fact at bay; and we have to face their last 
savage dash for liberty. It will be pleasing to hear 
that Mr. Rhodes and Sir Henry Loch can manage the 
business without our help: that they can rely upon 
the vigour and the loyalty of the colony of Natal. In 
any case, they must have a free hand, and we must 
support them instantly: if necessary, with the whole 
weight of the Empire. 
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CONJUGAL RIGHTS 
if ORD ESHER does not know the legal meaning 
d 


of the phrase ‘conjugal rights, and this is a 
pity, because as a judge of twenty-three years’ standing 
and a peer of the United Kingdom of six years’ stand- 
ing he ought to know if any one ought. He is, on 
the whole, a fairly good lawyer, and we are therefore 
prepared to admit, for the present purpose, that there 
may be some doubt as to the exact technical signifi- 
cance of the phrase in this or that decision or statute. 
But there is no doubt as to the nature of conjugal 
rights as they are understanded of the people, and few 
persons would deny that the legal meaning ought, if the 
law were not susceptible of improvement, to be approxi- 
mately the same. Since Lord Esher has a good deal 
to say to the alteration of the law, both as the Baron 
of that name and as Master of the Rolls, and since it 
is by no means impossible that he may before long be 
called upon to devote some attention to the topic, it 
will be a kindness to him, apart from the general in- 
terest of the question, to give him a little information 
as to what the rights of husbands in this country are 
or ought to be. 

In their recent deliverances in the House of Lords, 
Lord Halsbury or Lord Esher, or both of them, said 
that the right recently claimed by Mr. Jackson either 
was or involved the right of beating his wife, or shut- 
ting her up in acupboard or coal-hole. This is all very 


well for loose talk in Parliament, but as a matter of 


fact no right to commit upon a wife assaults of that 
character either was, or could plausibly be, claimed. As 
both learned Lords knew very well when they were in 
the Court of Appeal—unless indeed they were so much 
excited that they forgot it—among the facts mutually 
agreed to, and that upon oath, by Mr. and Mrs. Jack- 
son was the fact that he did not treat her cruelly, that 
she was allowed freedom of movement all over the 
house, that she had nothing to complain of except that 
she was not allowed to leave it. ‘To beat a wife, or to 
shut her up in a coal-hole, would be cruel, and would 
be an assault, because no such forms of punishment 
could be necessary to the effecting of any lawful pur- 
pose. Locking the front and back doors, on the 
other hand, might be necessary to the effecting of pur- 
poses which in a less sentimental view of the matter 
than that taken by their Lordships might be lawful 
or such as ought to be lawful. Therefore the horse- 
whip and the coal-hole are clearly distinguishable from 
the admitted facts of the Clitheroe case—(not that it 
was a Clitheroe case, but Clitheroe sounds better than 
Blackburn and is not misleading)—and that argument, 
such as it is, cannot be seriously maintained. ‘The 
rights, then, which according to most lawyers and most 
sensible laymen the law either gives or ought to give to 
a husband, and which may be fairly described as con- 
jugal rights, are that his wife shall share his house, his 
board, and his bed ; that she shall live with him per- 
manently and regularly; that she shall assist in the 
management of his household in so far as convenjence or 
necessity may dictate ; and that she shall not refuse to 
give him his meals, to sit in the room with him, or to 
discuss and arrange with him their common affairs, or 
deprive him of the opportunity of begetting legitimate 
children. It is not pretended, of course, that this 1s 
an exhaustive catalogue of conjugal rights, but it is 
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ative of their character, and is correct as far as it 
The wife’s conjugal rights are the correlatives 


indic 
goes. 
oD e 
of these, and are rather more extensive, because she has 


a right to involve her husband in personal liabilities to 
a certain extent, and also one to his protection and 
support in the affairs of life generally. ‘This, however, 
is rather beside the present purpose. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt that Lord Halsbury and Lord Esher 
would accept the foregoing as a rough statement of 
conjugal rights. The question is whether, granting 
those rights to have been correctly stated, they do or do 
not of necessity involve the right of the husband whose 
wife wishes to break her marriage vow, by leaving him 
and going back to her friends, to prevent her from 
doing so by physical force. Physical force must, of 
course, in this case as in others, be exercised ‘ molliter. 
It may consist in turning the key in the lock, or in bar- 
ricading the lower windows, or, if the door happen to 
be open, in taking hold of the lady’s arm and prevent- 
ing her from walking out of it. Or it may consist, 
perhaps, in lifting her into a carriage and driving off. 
The Court of Appeal has held that such rights are 
not involved. IT.et us see what some of the conse- 
quences are. 

It would be only trifling with the matter to pretend 


not to know that the central and principal right of 


those indicated above is a man’s right to have know- 
ledge of his wife. If he have such a right, and if it 
mean anything more than that he may do so (if she 
will let him) without being prosecuted for it, it fol- 
lows that he must have the right to take advantage, 
if necessary, of his superior physical strength for that 
purpose. Suppose the case of a wife who refused to 
recognise her husband’s authority in that respect, 
and suppose the husband compelled her by force to 
comply with his wish. It appears to us that, if the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal be correct, such a man 
would be guilty of rape. No doubt he would excite the 
just scorn and hatred of so gallant a man as the Master 
of the Rolls, but to do so is not precisely identical with 
committing felony. The necessary inference from * cv 
parte Jackson’ is that a man has no more right to de- 
tain his wife in his house against her will than he has 
similarly to detain any other woman. Apply that doctrine 
to the imagined case, and you have clear rape. Would 
any judge venture to direct a jury that a man who had 
forcibly prevailed with his wife, after all means of  per- 
suasion had been fairly tried and had failed, and with 
all the consideration that was applicable to the circum- 
stance, ought to be found guilty of rape? Probably 
not; but most certainly if he did no jury would find 
such a verdict upon such facts. It may be that the Lord 
Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls wouid accept the 
deduction and say that such an act would be rape by 
the law of England. It may possibly be that they would, 
if the decision arose, testify to the genuineness of that 
opinion by sending to penal servitude a man convicted 
of rape under such circumstances and upon such a 
direction in law. If they did they would neither be 
fit for their places nor be likely to hold them long. 
This is a rather grimy subject of discussion, but it has 
got to be faced and considered by those who want to 
know what the law is, and how it has been affected by 
the Clitheroe decision. 

In conclusion, one cannot but lament the simplicity 

VOL. V. 
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of the two noble Lords. © Wishing—for reasons not 
apparent to the general—to evade the law in that 
particular case, they might so easily have declared them- 
selves satisfied that Mr. Jackson had treated his wife 
cruelly, and that therefore she was entitled to be set 
at liberty, he having abused his marital authority. The 
injustice done to him would not have been substantially 
greater, and the law would not have been thrown into 
Ibscene confusion. All discreet judges who wish to 





escape from the application of good law to what they 
think hard cases twist the facts to suit the law, and 
not vice versa. 





WORKING FOR THE UNCROWNED KING 

\W" are now about half-way from Easter to Whit- 

suntide, when the Purchase of Land and Con- 
gested Districts (Ireland) Bill should be through Com- 
mittee. Progress has been made to the Second Clause, 
or in other words, about a tenth of the work is done. 
That is how we stand as to time. What prospect there 
is that more speed will be shown, let any one who toils 
through the discussions in Committee decide. With 
certain superficial changes of form, and an occasional 
‘personal explanation’ by way of interruption, the time 
of the Committee is wholly taken up by the efforts of 
the Opposition to diminish the landlord’s chance of 
obtaining even an approximation to the value of his 
estate, and to increase his liability to further sacrifices. 
This is the real meaning of all the hair-splitting over 
the interest to be paid on the guaranteed stock (which, 
to be sure, lends itself to hair-splitting), as also of the 
wrangling about the formation of a Land Purchase 
Account. In the course of all this we have certain 
manifestations of the characters of honourable mem- 
bers which are not new but are not quite useless. The 
tenacious impudence of Mr. Labouchere, who drags in 
belated second-reading speeches in spite of continual 
rebukes from the Chairman, is one. Another was the 
almost incoherent fury of Mr. Gladstone with Colonel 
Saunderson. He was reminded by that gentleman of 
the awkward fact that, although himself was committed 
to aland purchase bill on a much larger scale than this, 
he was doing his best to ruin Mr. Balfour's measure. The 
greatest and best of all statesmen could only answer 
that his bill was his, and therefore good ; but this was 
Mr. Balfour’s, and therefore bad. When Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to saddle the nation with liability for 
£150,000,000, that was statesmanship. When Mr. Bal- 
four proposes to burden it with a qualified and guaran- 
teed liability for 030,000,000, it is monstrous. There 
is the difference. Finally, it has not been uninteresting 
to see Colonel Nolan interfering on behalf of the pro- 
prietors—and then to see him fare forth into the lobby 
with five followers—of whom two were Welsh members 
who lost their Way. 

This last is, perhaps, in a sort the most instructive 
incident of eight weary nights in Committee. Colonel 
Nolan acted for Parnell, and he was allowed to pose as 
the friend of the poorer tenants not only unsupported 
but actually opposed by the Timhealyites. It is Par- 
nell’s cue to take up the cause of those who will not 
and cannot profit by the measure, and his enemies are 
allowing him to do it unchecked. ‘These are the men 
who will form the rank and file of the agitation for 
more which will follow Mr. Balfour's triumph. They 
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are the useful servants of the revolutionary parties which 
are the real masters of Irish patriotism. Without them 
an Irish agitation is harmless; and, whatever else is 
doubtful, it is certain that they are thoroughly Par- 
nellite. “Iwas but the other day that the Church won 
the victory in North Sligo over which there has been so 
much crowing; yet Parnell is received with enthusiasm 
next door in Mayo. The speech he delivered on Mon- 
day just between the two counties to an audience headed 
by the Rev. Mr. O'Hara, C. C. Skreen, County Sligo, 
and Father Mullan, Ballina, describes the situation with 
the speaker's usual precision ; for it is rarely noted of 
Parnell that, though he can and does lie manfully, he 
very rarely Gladstonises, and that on the few occasions 
on which he has endeavoured to practise the art he has 
been but moderately successful. In this speech, and in 
the following one delivered to a meeting presided by 
Mr. Egan, the Chairman of the Town Commissioners, 
he put the Parnellite view of the Land Purchase 
Bill intelligibly enough. We shall get nothing, he 
said, but what we extort from England. They may 
call it bribes if they like, but what does that signify 
as long as we pocket the booty? The difference be- 
tween English politicians is that some give more and 
some less. Mr. Gladstone, on the whole, gave less. 
Mr. Balfour is offering more. Let us take all he will 
give, remembering that his motive is fear. Why 
should we refuse this blackmail—as the raw recruits 
and their terrified captains ask you to do, now that 
they have deserted to the enemy? ‘This is nonsense : 
let us take our booty, always remembering that the 
wits which gained us this much will gain yet further 
spoil. Let his hearers only grasp this great rule of 
conduct, and they might be confident that they were 
still on the right track, and that by their refusal to 
surrender to English pressure—and to admit that with- 
out English help and without falling at the feet of 
an English party or statesman Ireland was helpless— 
they had reproduced the spirit bequeathed by their 
forefathers in 1798, when they cheerfully in their 
thousands gave up their lives shoulder to shoulder with 
the gallant Frenchmen who landed at Killala Bay. And 
so on, and so on: ‘until they would once more have a 
united Ireland and a united Irish people.” 

This is the kind of talk which takes the genuine 
Irish patriot. It is fustian, if you like. Indeed, Mr. 
O'Brien told an English court of law that it was mere 
wind, and that he only talked it because it pleased the 
boys. Wedid not need Mr. O'Brien's help to teach us 
that Irish oratory is mostly balderdash ; but after all 
the boys do like it, and without the boys an Irish party 
is harmless. At this moment they follow Parnell, whose 
programme is plunder for the present and rebellion in 
the future. The question, whether the Uncrowned King 
will or will not risk his skin shoulder to shoulder with 
a gallant Frenchman or any one else, is hardly worth 
considering. The point is that his claim to lead the 
Irish is based, next to his success in securing plunder 
up to the present, on his alleged readiness in certain 
not quite accurately defined contingencies to bring on 
another 98. This is the man whom, as Lord Salisbury 
has reminded them, the Gladstonians held to be trust- 
worthy till last November, though his talk and his 
acts have always been what they are now. ‘These, too, 
are the men and the party which some hope to disarm 
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by a Land Purchase Bill which may perhaps help those 
Irish farmers who are best off already to become a little 
better off at the public expense. 
followers are rebels in thought ; and for our part we 
do not see what is gained by bribing them to abstain 
for a year or two from becoming rebels in fact. For the 
rest, not bribes but fear of consequences keeps them 


The leader and his 


quiet ; which proves that the bribes are entirely super- 
fluous at the best. 


THE SALVATION OF ART 

HAT branch of human industry which is known as 
Art (with a capital) is not less beplagued with 
quacks than the more modest art of healing. There 
is scarce a wielder of palette and paint-rag that 
will not furnish forth pill, powder, or potion war- 
ranted to make an artist of you in a year’s brief 
span. ‘There is nothing in it, says Mr. Holman Hunt, 
save industry: waste twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four in ineffectual toil, and you will live to paint some- 
thing as elegant and expensive as 7'he T'riumph of the 
Innocents. * Does it matter what you do, asks the gentle 
Ruskinite, *?/ your heart be only true?’ And as a true 
heart is cheaper than genius the treatment is very 
popular. But the freshest and the best prescription 
has been dispensed by Mr. W. B. Richmond, who has 
been pouring out his soul to a sentimental and sympa- 
thetic interviewer. If you wish to be a great painter 
only one thing is needful: imagination. At first sight 
this seems a platitude, for even before Mr. Richmond 
unburdened his conscience there were those who be- 
lieved imagination to be a valuable property. But 
judge not the prophet hastily. Words and their mean- 
ings are not fetters upon his spirit. In his eyes imagi- 
nation is the faculty of painting what you do not see. 
‘ Portrait-painting has nothing to do with real art. 
What is portrait-painting but copying what you see ?’ 
The true artist paints out of his head. He scorns ob- 
servation, and delights as ina pleasant pastime to invent 
his own still-life. ‘ I use no models, says Mr. Richmond 
‘All I paint from is what I draw on 
That we might have dis- 


triumphantly. 
the back of an envelope.’ 
covered for ourselves from internal evidence ; but in 
the face of this stupendous assertion we are still uncon- 
The practice of Mr. KE. Burne-Jones at once 
Though he too, we imagine, 


vinced. 
proclaims him a master. 
would scorn the tiresome model, he carries his indepen- 
dence further still. The material world is nothing to 
him. He can dream you chairs and tables more beauti- 
ful than were ever conceived outside the Socratic world 
of Ideas. It is incontestable that so far as ‘ creative 
power’ is concerned he is the greatest artist living in 
England. ‘If he paints a casket of jewels, he does not 
get a casket and copy it, but he conceives one in his 
own mind. Did ever man compass so mighty an 
achievement ? 
his own draperies, and forbears to trouble William 
Morris! Rembrandt couldn’t do that, but then the 
painter of the Night Watch had no ‘creative power’ 
and never followed ‘ decoration’ as a profession. — If all 
that Mr. Richmond tells us be true, Mr. E. Burne- 
Jones is so rarely gifted that, when he is not busy in 
painting what he has never seen, he might even design 
caskets and curtains quite as good as the supreme efforts 


Nay, more, he invents the patterns of 
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of the Fraternity of Art and Craft. And this faculty 
sets him high above Velasquez. 

He, then, that would be saved must only paint what 
he has never seen. But a practical difficulty arises, 
How may the master impart the secret—that he draws 
out of his own head—to a thoughtless world? By in- 
accurate drawing and _ false-lighting ? ‘This method 
is hardly safe; for many there be that employ models, 
yet find it difficult, in spite of Mr. Richmond’s con- 
tempt, to ‘copy what they see. Shall the good 
news be heralded by caskets of dainty device, such as 
never were seen beneath the sun? No: memory is 
stronger than imagination, and even Mr. E. Burne-Jones 
himself cannot erase the impressions of the material 
world from the tablets of his mind. The painter might 
affix to the frame of his every picture a printed guar- 
antee, indorsed by the clergyman of his parish, that 
no loose model ever crossed his threshold. But after 
all it is not for us to solve the difficulties of the elect, 
and we have yet a word to say for imagination. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Richmond’s definition, it appears that 
imagination is displayed in doing badly what you might 
do well without it. And painting (as pursued by the 
imaginative) is nothing more nor less than an acro- 
batic feat, which presents the same difficulties as the 
balancing of needles on the nose or the tying of limbs 
in unseemly knots. A work of art may not be judged 
by the impression it produces—no quack was ever fool 
enough to admit that—but by the conditions under 
which it was produced. Was the studio in which it 
was painted bare of properties? There was once a 
man without arms, and he was _ led by treacherous 
ambition to paint with his feet. Mr. Richmond’s ideal 
might be realised in one born blind. His vision, at 
least, could never be confused by the human form or 
other people’s curtains. The ‘present perverse genera- 
tion, our prophet tells you, admires Velasquez because 
he was ‘ realistic.” So he was in a sense, but it does not 
suggest itself to Mr. Richmond’s brain that a painter's 
imagination expresses itself in the artistic treatment of 
the facts of life: that he who can convert what he sees 
about him into large schemes of decoration is more 
highly gifted than the man of sluggish observation, 
who believes it genius to discard his models and pretend 
to invent (for, after all, it is only pretence) some paltry 
pattern that he says he has never seen. In such an art 
imagination consists in an easy command of the medium 
employed, and a quick sense of the capacity of that 
medium to express such ideas—beauty, dignity, and 
the rest—as are proper to the art. He who sets 
Messrs. Burne-Jones and Watts higher on the roll of 
fame than Velasquez must indeed be suffering from the 
metaphysics. Mr. Richmond has himself explained his 
own sad case. ‘Unfortunately, he told the tender- 
hearted journalist, ‘I do care for literature.” There are 
tears in the words, and they explain much of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s painting and the whole of his gospel. He 
yearned to be a poet of sensibility, and an unkind fate 
has made him a portrait-painter. 





TWO CASES 
HE ambition of Mrs. Clara Walter led her to 
desire a stringed instrument. The harp is an 
anachronism; there is no evidence that she could play 
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the fiddle ; she procured a ‘ walnut-wood cottage piano- 
forte.” She could not pay on the nail, so she agreed 
to liquidate by weekly instalments. She paid about 
three-quarters of the amount; when the furnishers found 
or rather did not find her, the piano, and the balance 
due, for she had gone to another place. So the fur- 
nishers said; and enraged at the ‘alleged technical 
breach of the agreement’ (as her counsel elegantly 
phrased it), they hunted her out, and in due time got 
an order for committal. Hereupon she parted with the 
piano she had fondly called her own ; but the costs she 
could not pay. Mr. Commissioner Kerr sent her to prison, 
and she was confined in Holloway till a Divisional Court 
of Queen’s Bench released her. Now Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr is an old man and a very fair lawyer. He gets 
through the very heavy work of his Court with a prompti- 
tude that is often startling; but he scarcely observes 
Lord Bacon’s rule that ‘ judges ought to be more learned 
than witty’; at any rate, he is fond of saying and 
doing sensational things. ‘This time he surpassed him- 
self. When the civil courts commit a person to prison 
for what is technically called contempt they never make 
payment of costs a condition of release. Here, more- 
over, the offender was a married woman, which placed 
another serious difficulty in the way. At this point 
the purely legal question may be left: for more will 
be heard of it no doubt. But the system of hire- 
purchase as at present practised in the metropolis is 
one that calls for the hand of the reformer. 

Man according to Aristotle is a rational animal, but 
Cockney man according to experience is an improvident. 
He marries without means, lodges in the first set of 
rooms on hand, and furnishes on the hire system. It 
might seem scarce necessary to explain that system : 
you get your furniture at once but you pay for it by 
weekly or monthly instalments: that is all. Yet the 
contract is regarded from an entirely different point 
of view by the dealer and his customer. To the one 
it is merely a hiring ; but if all the terms are fulfilled, 


the property changes hands, and with that the contract 


ceases ; the written agreement is always drawn by him, 
and of course it gives effect to his view. The other 
party looks upon the furniture as at once his property, 
though payment be deferred ; and he thinks himself 
treated with gross injustice if it is seized when he fails 
to pay some last instalments, or removes without leave. 
Legally he has no remedy, yet his case is often a hard 
one. ‘The system is usually worked by middle-men. 
They keep no furniture, but they give their customers 
a line to a dealer; they pay the dealer ; their customer 
pays them; and their profits are enormous—often as 
much as sixty-six per cent. If they seize towards the 
end of term they may gain something more, but it 
scarce pays them to do this. Charging a tremendous 
price for inferior stuff, they desire to make that stuff 
rather look well than wear. Indeed, it scarce survives 
the end of its term ; the unhappy purchaser finds himself 
at length the proprietor of some dilapidated sticks ; 
his house is to furnish still. That some sane and 
rational scheme be devised in aid of all such as are 
obliged to resort to this system—not necessarily 
unsound—is a need that is here commended to the 
consideration of philanthropists more careful of solid 
results than startling effects. 

Evelyn v. Hurlbert is more exciting matter. The 
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plaintiff's story is that the defendant met her in an 
omnibus (which is orthodox enough), carried on with 
her to the furthest extent under the name of Wilfrid 
Murray, promised her marriage, and deserted her : 
whence these proceedings. Defendant’s story is that 
he did no such thing, that the whole affair is a plant, 
and that Wilfrid Murray is not himself but his secre- 
tary. As the case of Jekyll v. Hyde could not be judi- 
cially cited, this was a complete answer. ‘The worst 
against the plaintiff is her career, while the defendant 
is a literary character, and has hitherto passed for 
respectable. The mysterious thing on Mr. Hurlbert’s 
side is the similarity, amounting to practical identity, 
between his handwriting and ‘ Wilfrid Murray's’; and 
why no expert evidence is called on either part on this 
point it is impossible to explain. The jury contented 
themselves with a finding which really means that the 
plaintiff had not made out her case. There is a general 
impression that a good deal has been kept back, and 
there is talk of an application for a new trial—which 
After all, a defendant need reveal 
no more than is necessary to win his case ; and the fact 


can scarce succeed. 


that the public is anxious to hear an ugly story re- 
peated with greater detail is not like to weigh with the 
Court of Appeal. 


JENNY LIND 
HEATRICAL biography is seldom literature but 


In truth, “tis a pecu- 
He is the most 


is nearly always readable. 
liar interest that attaches to the actor. 
public character of all: he produces his effect in and by 
means of his own person ; in the practice of his art he 
literally gives himself away, and that the relations be- 
tween himself and his audience are nothing if not in- 
timate. It follows that, having known him in this 
regard, people are strongly moved to be acquainted with 
him in another, and will put up with any quantity of 
bad English and sham sentiment for the sake of the 
information, be it little or much, therein imbedded. 
Now the Jenny Lind the Artist (London: Murray) of 
Messrs. Holland and Rockstro is less remote from litera- 
ture than the most of its class, and it is also far more 
interesting. Jenny Lind was in some sort legendary 
ere she left the stage ; and now, after more than forty 
years, enough of her legend endures to make a book 
about her ‘ arrive most welcome.” Her biographers, as 
we think, are too enthusiastic to be critical; they re- 
vere the woman too devoutly to be able to tell you 
very much about the artist. Indeed, the impression 
made by their work is that the Jenny Lind fever— 
the epidemical attack of enthusiasm which was gene- 
rated by her appearance, and in which she lived and 
moved and sang until the last—is possible yet; for 
here are two gentlemen who have never recovered from 
it, or who have caught it again in the course of their 
exertions as biographers. Now, enthusiasm is an excel- 
lent, a most respectable, thing—sometimes ; but in the 
case of a whole nation it is apt to awaken a certain sus- 
picion, a certain doubt, a certain impulse of inquiry. 
One knows one’s public ; one has seen one’s public in 
the act of going wrong; one reflects that when one’s 
public does go wrong it is like nothing so much as the 
Swine of Gadara ; and—well, one wishes that Messrs. 
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Holland and Rockstro had been more abounding in 
appreciation and therewith a little less prodigal of 
praise. 

Not that one questions the genius and the accom- 
plishment of Jenny Lind. We have Lablache’s word 
for it that both were there; we have Mendelssohn's 
likewise ; and when two such artists as Mendelssohn 
and Lablache are agreed upon a point of art, there 
is nothing to do but take off one’s hat to a trium- 
phant fact. 
Messrs. Holland and Rockstro when one learns—or 


One is all the readier to sympathise with 


rather is reminded—that Jenny Lind, if in certain ways 
and on certain lines she may be held to have antici 
pated the triumph of the late Miss Mary Anderson— 
was an artist from the first, and had worked so hard 
from the first that when, in 1841, she came to Paris 
and placed herself in the hands of the incomparable 
Garcia—the father of Malibran and Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, the last of the great race of singing-masters 





—her voice was held to be destroyed, and it was 
suspected of her that she would never sing in opera 
again. She had been trained in her native Sweden at 
the expense of the State; her training had been on wrong 
lines ; her method was bad ; she was some and twenty 
years old, she had sung continually in opera at the 
Stockholm Theatre, she was alr ‘ady a personage ; and 
had she been wrong-headed and silly—had she not been 
born an artist—she might well have gone under. That 
she did not—that she became Jenny Lind—is absolute 


witness to her native genius and her admirable gift of 


character. Ten months of Garcia made her a great 


singer 





an executant of such accomplishment that 
she was able to verify and substantiate the miracles 
recorded of Farinelli and Senesino. The music sung 
by these great artists abounds, our authors aver, 
with passages ‘no singer now living could execute’ ; 
but Mlle. Jenny had contrived to achieve ‘a facility 
of execution which serves materially to strengthen our 
faith in the legendary stories told* of the great soprani. 
The fact is that Garcia was jealously ‘ particular about 
the breathing’; and thanks to him Miss Lind succeeded 
in attaining ‘the most perfect control’ over her capa- 
city for inspiration. This counted for something in the 
secret of Rubini’s ‘ ineffable perfection ’"—Rubini who 
had so completely mastered his lungs that even those 
that were singing with him were unable, even in 
moments of peculiar passion and endeavour, to detect 
him in ‘ the act of breathing in the least degree’; and 
in this Mlle. Lind appears ‘by the sequel’ to have been 
not unworthy to rank with Rubini. The accomplish- 
ment, it may be added, is in abeyance just now; but 
our authors scout the notion of a ‘lost art, and are 
hopeful enough to hold that we shall have great singers 
yet. It may be so; and of course one hopes it will be 
so; and enthusiasm is an excellent thing ; and all the 
rest of it. But some will have it that the dance is 
with us still—that Taglioni survives in Miss Sylvia Grey, 
and that there is not a pin to choose between Carlotta 
Grisi and Miss Letty Lind. And with that miserable 
fact in full view, of what use is enthusiasm ? Who but 
Time shall decide when enthusiasts disagree ? Messrs. 
Holland and Rockstro are not the least bit addle- 
headed ; and these votaries of the New Terpsichore, 
well! perhaps they are. But the point is that every- 
body has a right to his (or her) opinion. “Tis _ the 
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Golden Year of the Majority. And the ‘serene 
enthusiasm’ of Messrs. Holland and Rockstro, howbeit 
tempered by a nice regard for art, and inspired by a 
critical understanding of the quality of accomplish- 
ment, is less weighty with the Public—the Many- 
Headed, the Democratic, the Impossible—than the 
sentimentalism of the elderly young men who have 
evolved this new ideal of the Dancing Girl, and have 





succeeded in securing a certain consideration for a base, 
mechanic imitation of living art. 

Jenny Lind sang in but thirty operas, and but some 
six hundred and seventy times in all. In England she 
was only known as the heroine of five or six—the 
Daughter of the Regiment, Lucia, Robert, the Somnam- 
bula for choice. She left the stage at twenty-nine, 
married, and thereafter sang but in oratorio or on 
the platform. The human voice is capable of moving, 
swaying, dominating, as nothing else ; but it is plain 
that people crowded to listen to her quite as much 
because she was a Virtue—a Palladium, as they told her 
in Germany—as because she was a Voice. All the same, 
hers is an immortal reputation, ‘The public, whatever 
its motives, was right in its choice. It may not have 
known—it is pretty certain that it did not know—that 
what it went out for to see and hear was a great artist ; 
but that is what it came to in the end. The moral is 
that, so far as the public is concerned, it is advisable to 
be a Palladium. Jenny Lind was that, as we know ; 
but she was also an artist, and that is why she is re- 
markable just now. ‘The mob that shouted and seethed 
and fought about Mr. Lumley’s doors has long since 
departed these confines ; the diva it crushed to hear 
has gone after it; of ‘all the roaring and the wreaths’ 
the end was years ago ; and the interpreter is good for 
no more than a sensation, and the memory thereof 
endureth not for ever. But there are ways and ways 
of producing that sensation. Jenny Lind’s was the 
right way, and that is why—respectable, domesticated, 
Karly-Victorian as she was—she is always Jenny Lind. 
And Jenny Lind was a great artist. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE PROGRAMME 


FFNO the conscientious Radical—and what Radical is 

not all conscience ?—the Primrose League has 
long been as a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 
He may affect, indeed, a mawkish sort of humour at 
the expense of its orders and degrees—fighting shy the 
while of the A in habitation: he may be at pains to 
prove that to Lord Beaconsfield its triumphant emblem 
was but a primrose on the river's brim—or even some- 
thing less. At the same time he is uneasily conscious 
that as an electioneering force the League is worth 
some ninety Eighty Clubs, and that in the arts which 
conduce to the return of majorities the managers 
of the organisation can give points and a_ beating 
to the once incomparable Schnadhorst.  Bethink you, 
then, of the disgust of the said Radical when he 
gathered from the opening lines of the excellent speech 
delivered by the Grand Master, Lord Salisbury, on 
Tuesday last, that the abhorred society has in the few 
short years of its existence actually reached the com- 
fortable figure of one million. Nor can the remainder 
of the address have been calculated to restore his calm 
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of mind, inasmuch as it contained a remarkably plain- 
spoken description of the sort of drubbing that is being 
prepared for Radicals at the general election, and even 
of the sort of stick with which the said drubbing is to 
be administered. “Tis called a shillelagh, and ‘tis cal- 
culated to hurt. Now the astuter wirepullers of the 
Radical party have of late sought means of escape 
from the Irish quagmire into which they have been led 
by their bedevilled though revered leader. They are 
sick of his perpetual reminiscences of Mitchelstown, 
of his stale gibes at ‘coercion’ of the non-Spencer- 
Trevelyan pattern. Fain would they that he chopped 
up the historic fire-escape, and sold the chips for charit- 
able purposes beginning and ending at home. Why 
not drop Home Rule altogether? at all events why 
not cease to print the phrase in leaded type, and then 
go to the country with a rattling labor (without the w) 
program (without the me)? Eight Hours or No Hours 
At All, One Man One Vote, or better still, ten votes for 
the wage-earner and none for the wage-payer? The 
respectable M°Carthy wouldn’t mind, and even if he did 
his bobtail is likely enough to be neutralised in the 
next Parliament by the tagrag of the ‘ unspeakable 
Parnell. Such are their searchings of heart. But even 
if Mr. Gladstone’s aged egotism were more open to 
persuasion and less blind to hard facts, Lord Salisbury 
is not going to allow the Radical party to escape 
through so convenient a side-door. As Separatists its 
members have chosen to attire themselves, and should 
they attempt to assume the cloak of Fabianism the 
disguise will forthwith be stripped from their shoulders. 
We shall fight the next election on the Irish Question 
—which involves, as Lord Salisbury remarked truly, if 
obviously, the question of the integrity of the Empire 
—and the next and the next after that. About which 
time the Radicals will have had a surfeit of the earthy 
bed, and will have learned to loathe more cordially the 
Uncrowned King than now. 

Such is the Prime Minister's Primrose Programme, 
and it commends itself on the score both of honesty 
and prudence. “I'were idle to deny that, as with the 
Radicals so with a certain shade of Conservatism, the 
opinion has been rapidly gaining ground that legis- 
lative proposals of the ‘ dishing,’ the quasi-Socialistic, 
type are excellently calculated to tickle the British 
Working-man, and are therefore to be adopted in the 
lump. They remark that the party is by its traditions 
better qualified for dealing with the welfare of the 
masses than is the residuum of the Manchester school : 
they would take the Labour Commission by the fore- 
lock, and force that body to regulate its investigations 
in accordance with some cut-and-dried scheme for mak- 
ing everybody happy. Now, Lord Salisbury speaks of 
the Commission in terms of decent civility—though, if 
the truth were known, its appointment is probably not 
quite to his mind ; but he is far from regarding it as a 
vehicle for Parliamentary hot-gospelling. Still less, we 
take it, would he have been prepared to indorse the 
sum and total of the five or six items of innovation 
which Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham to his 
family circle, assumed to be already the adoption of 
united Unionism. ‘These nostrums “twere waste of time 
to discuss in detail; some may be good, others are cer- 
tainly bad ; one, reform of the land laws, may mean 
nothing or anything. But in the lump they constitute 
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a most formidable bolus, which may be to the stomach 
of Birmingham, but is certainly too violent a purge for 
the average candidate in the rural districts. The self- 
respecting Conservative will think many times before 
nailing the five-starred flag to his mast. For without 
conviction the cry for social law-making on a vast scale 
is about as gross an immorality as can well be con- 
tained even in an electioneering manifesto. Short- 
sighted, moreover ; for once the Government cards are 
tabled the Opposition can always go one better, and 
so the commonwealth is bundled down the steep at 
the bottom whereof lies, if not the devil of revolu- 
tion, at least the deep sea of national bankruptcy and 
cretinism. Besides, it is by no means certain that 
posture-making as the friend of the masses is altogether 
to the taste of the electorate ; the British Workman is 
something of a cynic, and the Short and Codlin trick 
has been played off upon him before to-day. More- 
over, the discipline of the recent strikes has not been 
without its effect ; and though he is no longer content 
to abide by the crude laissez faire of Benthamism and 
Cobdenism, he has too much good sense to put his trust 
in specious proposals for enriching him at other people's 
expense. Rather will he respect a leader who is some- 
thing better than a philanthropic demagogue : one not 
ashamed to talk of country and empire rather than of 
wages and victuals. Accordingly the latest pronounce- 
ment from Birmingham is in some danger of falling 
even flatter than its predecessors. Mr. Chamberlain 
is a clever man, but he is all-too apt to take too much 
upon himself, and to speak in the name of those whose 
spokesman he is not. 





HUE AND CRY 


The Flowing Tide’—MR. CHAPMAN at 
Whitehaven. 


_ this many and many a day 
/ \ ) . 


(Lost or stolen or gone astray !) ; 


‘ Missing. 


Somewhere or other, and none shall dare, 

Not even Morley, to prophesy where ; 

Gone with the wisdom of William G., 

Passed with the morals of Stuart P.— 
Radical, Radical, true and tried, 

What have you done with your Flowing Tide ? 


Was it turned from its course by the frightful scene 
Of the patriot rally in Room Fifteen ? 

Did Good Man Stead, when he plunged his drain, 
Cut it off (as it were) at the main ? 

Was it shrunk and stayed by the grisly shape 

Of a certain historical Fire-Escape -— 

Radical, Radical, shorn of pride, 


How you must pine for your Flowing ‘Tide ! 


There isn’t enough of it left (O me !) 

For a single pot of M°Carthyite tea ! 

O the lack of it presses so passing sore 

The Hawarden Arithmetic blooms no more, 

And the ‘ sweeps’ are blacker than ever they were, 
And the scent of the ‘ guttersnipes’ who can bear ?>— 
Radical, Radical, can you have lied 


When you said you believed in a Flowing Tide ? 
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MODERN MEN 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD 


YHERE is an irregular mad rhythm in the pulse of the 
West to which the heart of the nation beats fit- 
fully, tumultuously, with a spasm, with a stride, in sweeps 
and in gushes. There is no disproportion so grotesque 
but will find place there, where is no coherence, no unity, 
no precedent usage, no common law, nothing but a mag- 
For bold contrasts and 
for your dull 
commerce of the East and your hot romance of the West, 


nificent and turbulent chaos. 
antagonisms you must search the States: 


for your psalm-singers and your desperadoes, for your 
finished knickerbocker ‘ dude’ and your plain raw animal, 
for your Howells and your Marion Crawford. — It is not 
indeed that Mr. Marion Crawford is of the States quite 
in the sense of his Boston fellow: though, long since be 
come a dreamful Florentine among /azzaroni and Camor- 
risti, he doubtless, like the good dead ghosts in Paris, has 
tender memories of the other world. Yet is he the cer- 
tain heir of American distraction, turned, chameleon-like, 
to the colour of his environment. Where are no ancient 
glories and particular idols, there can be no individual 
attachment ; yet the creature has an instinct to cling, 
and, if there be no natural and indigenous support at hand, 
behold the alien suffices. ‘Here we have no abiding- 
place,’ these Americans say of their own land. ‘ But we'll 
raise some dollars here for a bit, anyway, they add after 
their fashion, and having run their earthly race they die 
and go to Europe. Mr. Marion Crawford went to Italy, 
unto which he has affixed himself with the tenacity of a 
soul that has looked upon the Inferno, and appreciates 
its own blessedness. It is possible that, now he is this 
lodger in the Elysian Fields, Mr. Crawford nurses a grudge 
against Fate that he is not a genuine product of the effete 
Continent. But, however that be, being an American and 
having fortuitously, by the accident of birth, taken his 
pick of nationalities, Mr. Crawford became an Italian. 
Some of his compatriots have other thoughts and other 
Some, like Mr. James or Mr. Bret Harte, 


have chosen to be Englishmen; while others again, we 


preferences. 


are led to believe, have turned Proosian and Frenchmen. 
But Mr. Crawford remains an Hitalian, and let the con- 
stancy go to his credit for its full worth. 

And having become an Italian, Mr. Crawford has swung 
to the full limit of the sweeping pendulum, and is kick- 
ing his heels in the dark ages of the Borgias. Begotten 
of an artist father, born and bred in an old-time city, 
he found his adoption a matter of course; and having 
adjusted his religious faith to square with his familiar 
surroundings, set out upon the high road to mediavalism. 
He got there ; and here is a most portentous contrast : 
on the one hand the Italian with his eye upon the fine 
American ideal, and on the other the American with his 
soul full of the ancient superstitions, long rended of the 
Florentines themselves. His heart is mediwval : he loves 
the crude, broad colours of stained glass and the garish 
lights of semi-tropical cities. ‘There is a gorgeous sim- 
plicity about baid Oriental crime that claims his affee- 
tion ; his favourite passions are hate and revenge, in which 
bold bad barons deal, and love upon the Italian opera 
principle. When two noble German brothers discover at 
a word that the wife of the one is the wife of both, they 
strangle her on the instant (though they are good, affec- 
tionate souls), and then to their own ends at once. An 
image-maker burns with an antediluvian craving to knife 
his brother. Throughout you will find primeval passions. 
Were two of his characters conversing in Bond Street 
(though, save the mark,such barbarous regions are anathema) 
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we should never be surprised did one fall in a mystic 
swoon or a third come round the corner with a blunder- 
buss. It may be these episodes are true to Continental 
life, but they are intelligible only as reversions to media- 
valism. And so with our Hitalian’s treatment of love: there 
is the same innocent and ingenuous desire of simplicity. 
If he be looking for a hero, he will find him handy to his 
use in a Persian mystic with a divine countenance, a lan- 
guishing fenore robusto, a German giant with long hair and 
the chivalry beloved of women, who must have come (as 
says Mr. Meredith) out of a new-cracked egg-shell unso- 
phisticated upon the world. This is the dream of the 
school-girl in excelsis: when she shuts her eyes it is just 
such a one as the yellow-haired Claudius that flits about 
her pillow. It is all fine and gaudy melodrama of an 
Italian visage. There are the crudenesses, the simplicities, 
the primary hues, the sensations, the dramatic surprises, 
all the excellences and all the vices of the melodrama. 
And this were tolerable enough of its kind did it stop 
here ; for there is room and a popular homage for the 
melodramatist if for any. But Mr. Crawford, being com- 
posite of American and Italian, faces two ways and ad- 
ventures the modern in his medieval experiments. The 
effect is preposterous at times, for these fine swelling heroes 
and heroines offer themselves most ostentatiously for vivi- 
section by the analyst. But they are not of obvious flesh, 
and the American subtlety with which they would be 
dissected is unconvineing and superficial. Their creator 
has the air of a connoisseur, and all the tricks, but he 
lacks the spirit and capacity ; and they give one the im- 
pression of dull puppets in a mutinous civilisation, clothed 
upon with Boston scholarship and estimable courtesy. For 
a vagrant Mr. Crawford has a very insufficient acquaint- 
ance with his fellows; at least he cannot put them before 
us breathing. They strut as on a stage (the opera stage) ; 
they walk and talk on stilts; they make love to the foot- 
lights; they gesticulate in brave postures; their moustachios 
and their voices are excellent ; but we know, as they them- 
selves, that they vanish with the curtain. It is possible 
to admire their appearances, especially for the school-girl ; 
but they should rather be stereotyped at Mme. ‘Tussaud’s 
in fine attitudes, where they would serve as models for 
the melodrama. There is the man of Revenge and the 
man of Mystery, the man of Hate and the man of Love, 
the man of Chivalry and the man of Religion ; and women 
in correspondence. ‘They pose, they swagger, they roar, 
they menace, they have the very Devil's politeness. One 
and another display a_ trace of cynicism ; but a trace, 
for where was the cynic in the middle ages? They have 
manners, it is true—perhaps of Italy, or is it of Marion 
Crawford? but their persons want blood, move much as 
ghosts becoming to a dead world, and leave not a wrack 
behind them. 


not one has the capacity of laughter; they are grossly 


And withal there is no humour in them ; 


heavy, of a sombre countenance. Humour, that last divine 
gift in compensation, whereby Adam was made to find 
amusement in his fall, has been denied this author. Per- 
haps it is lacking in Paradise, and ’tis only the lost that 
have the wit to grin at Abraham’s bosom. It is our 
one poor consolation ; therefore bear with us that we cold 
damned islanders find the Elysium of the good American 
a trifle ludicrous. But he that sets out to touch human 
nature without some show of humour were a fool for his 
pains. A mighty half of the world is shut from him, and 
the half worthiest inspection and most notable. To have 
humour is to be re-born from day to day ; to die overnight 
with the pestilent commonplaces of existence, and to be 
back in the dawn with laughter. But Mr. Crawford is 
a stranger to this daily renewal, to this heavenly dew. 
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His moods are grave and serious, as they are ‘blunt and 
honest. The gods are watching him lest he laugh, and 
he is most proper and decorous, religious and severe. 

Yet he has come to his vogue through a certain laud- 
able feeling for romance not sparsely apparent, and through 
a versatile education in geography. He can write you a 
romance of India, of Spain, of Germany, of Austria, of 
Italy, of Persia, of England, and of his own delectable 
States. He has gone the whole round of creation with 
his pocket-book and a well-tipped pencil. And he is the 
most anxious and scrupulous of writers, with all the pangs 
and cares of an artist. His ingenuity, too, is above praise ; 
he has the faculty of invention trained to indulgence ; he 
garners in his mind the chaff of continents for future use ; 
he swears by local colour, and is more Roman than the 
Romans. He might purvey with ease and credit as a 
literary Whiteley to worn novelists with threadbare plots 
and stock backgrounds. He has the picturesque at his 
finger-ends and the pretty at his elbow. Throughout his 
work, too, he has this pleasant smack of romance. His 
achievements began with a sense of the mystic, which was 
put to good use in Mr. Isaacs. The divine Persian was 
dull and intolerable, yet the motive glittered freshly and 
charmed the eyes of sweet seventeen. He has this virtue 
from the past, at least: that what is not impresses him 
for its very nonentity. ‘There are more things in heaven 
and earth, he would say seriously, ‘than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy’ ; which creditable sentiment flings open 
the gates of Romance. It is, in truth, a pity that he 
has ventured from these regions at all; he. should have 
made his own a kingdom, where is no call for humour 
and psychology, but plain fantastic narrative only. But 
misguided by the modern in him he must needs try 
conclusions with his compatriots at their own weapons, 
and in Dr, Claudius has guyed himself as an awful warning 
to the disciples of the great American Exemplar. It is 
a sin to burlesque Mr. Howells ; Mr. Crawford would do 
well to consider that he is at the other edge of the see- 
saw. He has nothing in common with him save as co-heir 
of the American chaos and of the literary blood-feud. For 
he, too, cocks his fingers at poor England and poor Eng- 
land’s empire. To mock the damned were surely un- 
But to Mr. Crawford there 
is only the past world of America and kingdom-come in 
Italy. 


generous and maleficent. 


A HAPPY ENDING 


TEXHERE is gnashing of teeth in the Tory camp to-day : 

and little wonder, for of a sudden we have reached 
the end of the Parnell Season. The Daily Chronicle an- 
nounces the forthcoming marriage of Mr. Parnell and his 
lady-friend. All’s well that ends well. In the hour of 
triumph we have no desire to make merry over the discom- 
fiture of a discredited Government ; our first feeling for 
Mr. Balfour and his friends is, indeed, one of commisera- 
tion. What are they now saying to each other in private ? 
Which will be the first to have the common fairness to 
admit in public that Mr. Parnell has hoist them with their 
own petard? Is it credible that they will still refuse 
to pay him the bare justice of an apology in the shape of 
a formal motion in the House of Commons? Dare they 
pretend that, in thus turning the tables on them, Mr. 
Parnell has not emerged triumphant from the fray and 
perceptibly raised the standard of public life ? 

Now that the murder is out, we can take off our muzzle 
and announce that we have been in the secret from the 
first. What is called the Parnell Case was indeed a ‘ put 
up job,’ but it was put up (mark this) not by a doddering 
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Government but by the Irish party. Listen, ye Pigot- 
tists: ye have been sold again! Twice within the year 
have ye been fooled to the top of your bent. Let us in 
a few words tell the history (as it has been known to us 
from the first) of Mr. Parnell’s masterly strategy. More 
than a year ago he learned from ~ vrivate source that 
the Tories, driven desperate by several years of office, 
were willing to believe any ill of him. Essentially a kind- 
hearted man, Mr. Parnell was loth to destroy them utterly, 
and his first step, therefore, was Pigott. Even after they 
had Pigott, he warned them (with a kindness they did not 
deserve at his hands) that the letters were forged ; but they 
would take no warning, and the result is known to all. Con- 
trary to expectation, the Tories did not retire from office as 
soon as their humiliation was complete ; and Mr. Parnell 
thereupon felt that a stronger dose must be administered. 
He allowed Mr. Balfour and his sycophants to press for 
ward the O'Shea Case, but even now he was not vindictive, 
for again he warned them that they were riding to a fall. 
Then, after the manner of skilful players, he let them think 
that they were winning the game. Nay, he deceived not 
only his opponents but his friends. Fearing that the 
exultation of his friends, if they knew all, would spring to 
their tongues and so ruin his game, he allowed the Tim- 
healyites and the Gladstonians alike to think that he was 
losing. He listened calmly when the shout went up that 
he had lost, and then, then—i.e. to say, now—he coolly 
lays down his trump card. He is to marry the lady! A 
more overwhelming blow was probably never struck even 
at a Tory Administration. They will go down with all 
hands at the pumps. 

So much for the Government. It remains to note what 
must be the effect on the great Liberal party of Mr. Par- 
nell’s complete vindication of his character. And first, 
the M°Carthyites and Parnellites run together. If Mr. 
Parnell’s noble act proves anything it proves that he has 
never said a word against any of those who were his lieu- 
tenants in the past. How do these prints feel now which 
reported him as having referred to Mr. Justin M°Carthy as 
a tea-party gent? What would they not give to be able 
to recall their reports of the Kilkenny election ? In these 
they said Mr. Healy and Mr. Parnell were almost rude 
to each other! They positively went the length of an- 
nouncing that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy’s brother had 
challenged each other to give up their seats! And all the 
time Mr. Parnell had this card in his hand. In the past, 
as we know, Mr. Parnell was the revered of his followers 
in the House of Commons; henceforth he will be the be 
loved. He has gone through the fire, and he has come 
out of the fierce light unscathed. 

With proud hearts can the Gladstonians take him back 
to their bosom. They had felt deeply hurt by what 
seemed his aspersions on Mr. Gladstone, but now they see 
him pure and without reproach, and they know that he 
never used an epithet about their great leader which was 
not inspired by respect and love. Mr. Gladstone himself 
must be the first to admit this. In short, all’s right 
once more with the world, and we are as in ’85, only 
better. 


ANTIPODES 


YHAMOIS underclothing has departed our midst, but 





its influence—its pernicious and hateful example 
lingers yet. For indeed there is no manner of doubt that 
underwear in general has grown scant by degrees and 
most unbeautifully less, and that the craze for novelty— 
that frenzied sense of the beauty of the unfitness of things 
which is all the general has to show in the way of an 
wsthetic temperament—is thrusting out the delicate and 
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gracious fashions of earlier days and less ‘advanced.’ Thus, 
the ungraceful ‘ combination’—(or chemiloon: as fairer 
America has named it)—has almost got the better of the 
honest smock ; for Woman, or a good many of her, is 
hideously rational nowadays, and surely the time cometh 
when the trousseau shall have faded into a dream within 
dream, and the Progressive She, having cut herself off from 
underclothing of every description, shall flaunt it, uncomely 
and (above all) undesirable, in abominable hybrids of work- 
house blanketing. Anyway, ‘tis certain that Mr. Archer's 
favourite heroines must all have worn those grey and grue- 
some ‘ Jaegers, which are fast coming to be the symbol- 
as it were the visible and material shibboleth—of emanci- 
pation. Though time was when a secondary costume of 
pink silk tights and one little petticoat would scarce have 
been held respectable ; nor would those daring Shes who 
elect to shine intrinsically fair in a black silk shape have 
been held for persons of peculiar sensibility or refinement. 
Tights and the divided skirt, ‘One knows not which is 
loathlier, no, net one!’ And of the first abomination let 
it be said that ‘tis anathema maranatha. As for the other, 
brevity is no doubt the soul of wit, but condensation is 
the ruin of romance in underwear. And though a wild 
civility may be very well in externals, it should only be 
gown-deep. Beneath the outer ‘weed’ naught should 
prevail but discreet elegance and delicate foppery. Too 
choice, too delicate, too foppish, ‘twere impossible to be ; 
and therefore the true ideal is one of indefinite ampli- 
tude, a pervading and enchanting liberality of lace and 
fine, fine linen. There be who recognise and keep this 
law—whose natural instinct is adamantean-proof against 
the intellectual seductions of natural wool and the more 
desperate and less thoughtful raptures of tights ; and for 
these it is that lace-maker and seamstress achieve the 
refinements of their craft, and the loom labours not in vain. 
Perhaps the most imaginative and romantic, howbeit the 
most conservative, of smocks are in finest, softest Indian 
lawn: hemmed with a full frill of cobweb, trimmed heart- 
wise above with deep insertion paired with stitch-work, 
and finished (round the shoulders) with a ruffle drawn up 
with narrow paly ribbons, wandering—aimless yet surely 
not without significance—back and forth, and to and fro, 
and here and there, amid the delicate intricacies of the 
front. The knickerbockers (to match) are of the same 
consummate fabric, are exquisitely ruftHed in likewise, and 
are tied above the knee with hints, gleams, knots, of a 
The kin- 


dred night-rails are equally be-trimmed, be-ribanded, be- 


ribbon not alien in genius from the other. 


laced ; and some are tucked and frilled from neck to feet, 
and rejoice in a few inches of train, while others, bedizened 
only to the waist, are no longer than shall touch the 
ground. The lace is chiefly Valenciennes, by far the best 
designed and the most pleasing: howbeit its charm is far 
more fragile—is far less suited to cope with the divers 
humours of ‘the wash’—than the home-spun virtue of 
the stouter torchon. 

The ribbed silk vest is a part of woman still : as indeed 
it deserves to be, being not merely grateful and comfort 
ing but well-fitting to boot. But to the conservative mind 
the silken frenzy of these curious latter years appears un- 
worthy the best traditions of womanhood. Combination, 
smock, knickerbockers, night-gown, brave with innumer- 
able tucks and laces variously coloured as the rainbow 
do these in truth approach the fresh gentility, the luxu- 
rious and intimate homeliness, of the flaxen web? In 
truth this usage is touched with the incongruity which is 
true vulgarity: as of one in cotton-velvet and spangles, 
a-walking in green pastures, ‘the quiet waters by.’ To 
embroider white garments in red, pink, or blue with in- 


grain linen thread is a popular whim ; but a pleasanter 
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wholesomer fancy is one for sprigged cambric. This make 
is of the finest possible texture, and is seen to best ad- 
vantage in night-gear, where tiny floral or conventional 
designs in tender colours on a white ground look far from 
amiss. Are you for quaintness, prettiness, the archaic 
brought down and written up to date? Then, in this 
material, whether in pink or lavender, you may secure 
your effect ; and your night-rail in particular shall turn 
out as who should say a veritable Ballade in Blue China— 
only a trifle more suggestive and less decent (as the world 
calls it); in other words, a little liker poetry. Stays are 
dapper and trim as ever, the prettiest being in ivory- 
coloured satin. ‘The black satin variety is also excellent, 
more especially when ‘tis sewn and laced with gold or 
carnation. Your stay-laces must mate with your ribbons 
at knee and bosom, with your garters, with the very clocks 
or broideries upon your hose. The corset of pale pear!- 
grey satin hath its charm; but to some the white seems 
Those of Tuscan plait, in lattice-work of 
white or pale blue silk, undoubtedly do score in point 


always best. 


of ease and coolness, and—moreover—are pleasing to the 
eye. And here be it remarked that to know what good 
stays are is to find it hard to realise the existence of a 
sort of persons so depraved, so violently carried away from 
the instinct of grace, as to hanker after the odious and 
multiform dowdiness of the ‘ Rational Corset.’ A few 
have done themselves to death by the abuse of a shapely 
and seemly garment, and saner folk are therefore to uglify 
themselves and go up and down the world derided of the 
other sex? Because there are abuses, are there to be no 
institutions ? Nay, leave natural Woman her ‘ whalebone 
airs, and let Ibscenity misgarb it as she will. Time’s 
revenges are inevitable ; and the Nora Helmers who shall 
go out to realise themselves, and shall be made to wish 
that they had had an intelligent corsetiére, shall be neither 
few nor unedifying to contemplate. 

Even as the combination is still in act to cast out utterly 
the two legitimate garments—those ‘Jawny continents,’ 
those ‘régals de blancheur’—so vies the suspender with 
the honourable and most honoured garter. They tell you 
it is more healthful, more commodious ; but ‘tis not nearly 
so fair to see. For one thing its decorative possibilities 
are naught. Now, your garter may be of any pleasing 
hue, may (like the poet Shelley's ‘lawny Islet’) be ‘ paved 
with anemone and violet,’ may come challenging pranked 
with crinkled ribbons, may provoke with the jauntiness 
of bows; but the ‘suspender’ is only the ‘suspender’ : 
pallid, austere, unimaginative, in one word American. 
Frivolity (let us call it) is still a part of life; and while that 
is so, the ‘ suspender’ may go hang—may go decorate the 
Jaeger-clad, and there oblige the Modern Man to recognise 
that the old-world type of woman ‘avait du bon.’ Another 
ancient abuse—(we speak not of the revolting chignon, 
which does but threaten)—the White Stocking, has actu- 
ally arrived: even the common white stocking, garru- 
lous of crinoline, bag-nets, spring-side boots, loose jackets 
(faugh !) and all the nameless, shameless vulgarities of the 
Early-Victorian epoch ! Now, in black hosen abide dis- 
tinction and reserve, and it may be a certain promise of 
romance ; but the white stocking is objectionable as Uriah 
Heep, and for much the same reason. Luckily the wretch 
has plenty of rivals—rivals resplendent and cheery with 
rare encolourings: rivals broidered, clocked, open-worked, 
striped, and tartaned—this last variety the least appro- 
priate to the general leg of all: though, to be sure, it 
suited Madame Théo well enough. A like humour of 
motley seems to have taken hold upon the tempestuous 
petticoat. The shot-silk affair with its pen-wiper flounce 
is everywhere, and in a twinkling will be nowhere. — It is 


pretty and interesting, but the pace at which it has gone, 
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and is still going, is too hot to last. ‘Love me little, 


, 


love me long’ is as true of fashions as of Her to whose 
greater glory they are devised. For the rest, the fancy 
is one of freakishness—of lamia-like designs in diamonds, 
many-coloured, serpent-shaded ; chess-board patterns in 
red, green, blue, and purple, like a patchwork quilt, 
chastened with black, and flounced with Spanish blonde ; 
plain sombre satins edged with gaudy silken frills. But 
the foam-white petticoat—be it embroidered, laced, in- 
finitesimally tucked, or all three at once—is worth a 
wilderness of these whimsies. 


THE RURAL PAN 

"PXHROUGH shady Throgmorton Street and about the 

vale of Cheapside the restless Mercury is flitting 
with furtive eye and voice a little hoarse from bidding in 
the market. Further west, down classic Piccadilly, moves 
the young Apollo, the lord of the unerring (satin) bow ; 
and nothing meaner than a frock-coat shall this year float 
But remote in other haunts than 
these the rural Pan is hiding, and piping the low, sweet 


round his perfect limbs. 


strain that reaches only the ears of a chosen few. And 
now that the year wearily turns and stretches herself 
before the perfect waking, the god emboldened begins t« 
blow a clearer note. 

When the waking comes at last, and Summer is abroad, 
these deities will abroad too, each as his several attributes 
move him. Who is this that flleth up the reaches of the 
Thames in steam-launch hired for the day? Mercury is 
out—some dozen or fifteen strong. The flower-gemmed 
banks crumble and slide down under the wash of his ram- 
pant screw ; his wake is marked by a line of lobster-claws. 
gold-necked bottles, and fragments of veal-pie. Resplen- 
dent in blazer, he may even be seen to embrace the slim- 
waisted nymph, haunter of green (room) shades, in the 
Apollo 
meantime reposeth, passively beautiful, on the lawn of 
the Guards’ Club at Maidenhead. 


haunts meet for thee. 


full gaze of the shocked and scandalised sun. 


Here, O Apollo, are 
A deity subjectively inclined, he 
is neither objective nor, it must be said for him, at all 
objectionable, like them of Mercury. 

Meanwhile, nor launches nor lawns tempt him that pur- 
sueth the rural Pan. In the hushed recesses of Hurley 
backwater, where the canoe may be paddled almost under 
the tumbling comb of the weir, he is to be looked for ; 
Or under 
the great shadow of Streatley Hill, ‘ annihilating all that’s 


there the god pipes with freest abandonment. 


made to a green thought in a green shade’ ; or better 
yet, pushing an explorer’s prow up the remote untravelled 
Thame, till Dorchester’s stately roof broods over the quiet 


fields. In solitudes such as these Pan sits and dabbles, 


and all the air is full of the musie of his piping. But on 
the pleasant Surrey downs there is shouting and jostling ; 
dust that is drouthy and language that is sultry. Thither 


comes the young Apollo, calmly confident as ever; and 
he meeteth certain Mercuries of the baser sort, who do 
him obeisance, call him captain and lord, and then pro- 
ceed to skin him from head to foot as thoroughly as 
the god himself flayed Marsyas in days of yore, at a 
certain Spring Meeting in Phrygia: a good instance of 
Time’s revenges. And yet Apollo returns to town and 
swears he has had a grand day. He does so every year. 
Out of hearing of all the clamour, the rural Pan may be 
found stretched on Ranmore Common, loitering under 
Abinger pines, or prone by the secluded stream of the 
sinuous Mole, abounding in friendly greetings for his 
foster-brothers the dab-chick and water-rat. 

For a holiday, Mercury loveth the Pullman Express, 
and a short hour with a society paper ; anon, brown boots 
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on the pier, and the pleasant combination of Métropole 
and Monopole. Apollo for his part will urge the horses 
of the Sun: and, if he leaveth the society weekly to 
Mercury, yet he loveth well the Magazine. From which 
opdadds or hub of the universe he will direct his shining 
team even to the far Hesperides of Richmond or of 
Windsor. Both iron road and level highway are shunned 
by the rural Pan, who chooses rather to foot it along the 
sheep-track on the limitless downs or the thwart-leading 
footpath through copse and spinney, not without pleasant 
fellowship with feather and fur. Nor does it follow from 
all this that the god is unsocial. Albeit shy of the com- 
pany of his more showy brother-deities, he loveth the 
more unpretentious humankind, especially them that are 
adscripti glebw, addicted to the kindly soil and to the work- 
ing thereof: perfect in no way, only simple, cheery sinners. 
For he is only half a god after all, and the red earth in him 
is strong. When the pelting storm drives the wayfarers 
to the sheltering inn, among the little group on bench and 
settle Pan has been known to appear at times, in homely 
cuise of hedger-and-ditcher or weather-beaten shepherd 
from the downs. Strange lore and quaint fancy he will 
then impart, in the musical Wessex or Mercian he has 
learned to speak so naturally ; though it may not be till 
many a mile away that you begin to suspect that you have 
unwittingly talked with him who chased the flying Syrinx 
in Arcady and turned the tide of fight at Marathon. 

Yes: to-day the iron horse has searched the country 
through—east and west, north and south—bringing with 
it Commercialism, whose god is Jerry, and who studs the 
hills with stucco and garrotes the streams with the girder. 
Bringing, too, into every nook and corner fashion and 
chatter, the tailor-made gown and the eye-glass. Happily 
a great part is still spared—how great these others for- 
tunately do not know—in which the rural Pan and his 
following may hide their heads for yet a little longer, 
until the growing tyranny has invaded the last common, 
spinney, and sheep-down, and driven the kindly god, the 
well-wisher to man—whither ? 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

J T is the annual custom of the New English Art Club to 

prepare for its visitors a pleasant surprise. At the 
last Exhibition it illustrated in practical shape its con- 
tempt for a top-light. And now it comes valiantly forth 
as the champion of complacency and forbearance. The 
disciples of Monet and Manet, you would think, have little 
sympathy with the commercial landscape, and yet at the 
Dudiey Gallery there are hung—and well hung—several 
choice examples of the art of Messrs. Anderson Hague 
and Buxton Knight. Why was not Mr. David Murray 
persuaded to complete the trine? The Hanging Com- 
mittee may have been animated by a desire to do justice 
to a hostile school. Or, on the other hand, it may have 
deemed it expedient to strike a low note, that its own 
works might sing out with clearer, shriller voice. The 
more selfish motive is by far the seemlier, and we trust 
it is the real one. The Academy might do worse than 
follow this golden example. A canvas or two by Messrs. 
Sickert and Steer on the line at Burlington House would 
triumphantly accentuate the licked-up surface and patient 
‘ finish ’ of many a painted parable. 

Now that the Grosvenor has sadly closed its doors, the 
New English Art Club is left alone to wave the banner 
of progress, It is at the Dudley that you must seek 
whatever there is of promise in the British School. The 
outlook is not encouraging. Mankind is ever imitative, 
but none ever played monkey tricks with so much success 
and assurance as the art-student. It was the fashion of an 
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earlier age to dally with anecdote and reverence the ideal 
of the chocolate-box. Then for a while one with the 
grace of God in his soul must needs run after Corot. But 
as an inspiration Corot is as dead as Maclise, and to-day 
your true modern has no resource but to manufacture 
Claude Monets. That such pictures as Mr. Macknight’s 
Bee-hives and Mr, J. Russell's Study—to name but two 
instances —should find comfortable places in an exhibition 
is deplorable indeed. While they have no more freshness 
than a pastiche of Mr. Frith, they are far noisier and more 
irritating than an echo of Corot. Claude Monet, brilliant 
experimentalist as he is, is the worst of all models. His 
own work is rather interesting as statistics than beautiful 
as art. The wider question, too, is forced upon us: Is it 


impossible to paint without a formula? Can none of our 


younger painters be sincere in their study of Nature? If 


they have eyes, they were better employed in making their 
own observations than in mimicking the tricks of adroit 
Parisians. The study of the Old Masters is a sacred duty; 
but brave men lived before Monet, and a knowledge of the 
latest fad is not an essential ingredient of the modern 
spirit. A man of letters who persistently mimicked Mr, 
George Meredith or Walt Whitman would hardly en- 
counter polite criticism. But in painting plagiarism was 
ever a venial sin. 

Insincerity, then, is the dominant quality of New Eng- 
lish Art. A neglect of tradition, a contempt for research, 
go far to render the exhibition at the Dudley Gallery less 
interesting and impressive than it might have been. But we 
do not include in our censure the more expert members of 
the school. The general level is not high ; yet were the 
exhibition judged by its strongest work it could not but 
Mr. Steer’s 


Portrait of Mrs. Cyprian Williams is a marked advance upon 


be pronounced the best that has been held. 


his previous performance. The figure is admirably drawn 
and modelled, while the colour scheme is original and 
not unpleasing. But we protest in the name of beauty 
against the grotesque little girls in the corner: they are 
merely an offence to the eye; they make monstrous 
ugly lines, and seem to lie outside the picture. Then 
Mr. Walter Sickert has never found better employ for 
his talent than in his Dieppe: the motive and aspect are 
wisely chosen, and the treatment is decorative as well 


as truthful. There is a charming note of gaiety and 


freedom in M. Roussel’s Brighton, while the work of 


Messrs. Tomson and Maitland is refined in colour and 
Mr. Sidney Starr's Old and Nen 


Battersea Bridge, though not precisely original, has a 


decorative in effect. 


touch of Whistlerian subtlety. But if the English group 
has made definite progress, the Glasgow painters have 
belied the high hopes which their friends cherished 
for their future. They have not enslaved themselves to 
the method of Monet or Corot or Monticelli. But from 
the works of the Romantic School they have deduced a 
formula of their own, and to this they are resolutely 
obedient. So long as a man is bound hand and foot, it 
matters not a jot who forged the chains, and until thes 
have the spirit to shake off the past we cannot expect 
much from them except potboilers. The most of them 
have at one season or another painted a good picture, and 
you would gladly spare them the tedium of repetition. 
Messrs. Henry and Hornel have failed more conspicuously 
than their colleagues, because they have attempted more. 
Their ambitious canvas entitled The Angel and the Shepherds, 
is entirely different inscheme from The Druids of last year. 
It is thin in colour, confused in composition ; and though 


it is obviously intended to be decorative, it wofully fails of 


its effect. There is an awkward angularity in the pose of 


the angel which is worthy of the most Cock-Eved among 


the Primitives ; and it is not a little strange that, after all 
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the storm and stress which modern art has endured, there 
should be unmistakable symptoms of a pre-Raphaelite re- 
vival. Messrs. Henry and Hornel are not the only Primi- 
tives in the exhibition. October Ploughing, by Mr. W. B. 
Macdougall, while French in colour, is almost Byzantine 
in arrangement and spirit. 

After all, the bulk of the work is experimental, and it 
is still doubtful what the outcome will be. But when the 
eye is ‘sick with seeing’ imitations of Monet, it is an in- 
finite relief to stand before a work such as Mr. Whistler's 
Carlyle, which, being great without affectation, has the 
dignified simplicity of a masterpiece. Here, indeed, are 
no tricks of the schools, no cheap mannerisms of pose or 
colour. The portrait is classical, and belongs not to an 
age but to all time. Compared to this example of serene 
achievement, how small appear the best efforts of to-day ! 
Glasgow, wise in her generation, has acquired a picture 


whose loss our London should not consider without shame. 


ON THE MARSH 


rPYHE East-ender is studied and observed as closely and 

as minutely as any tenant of the Zoo, yet ‘tis seldom 
indeed that the purveyors of journalism and other fiction 
show him at play. They leave you to imagine that when 
the docker is not breaking his heart on his wharf he is 


yot-walloping, or ‘demonstrating, or beating to death 
} eS te] > 


the poor drudge his momentary mate. All the same, if 


you will but fare to the Marsh—that is, those green 
haughs through which the River Lea meanders, and where 
good Father Izaak angled—some fine Sunday morning, 
you shall find him very differently engaged. Thither 
Hock the sporting privates of the corduroy army, and a 
few hours may be well spent among them, were it but 
that you shall learn how vigorously the hunting instinet 
asserts itself under conditions the least favourable. — It 
is brutal and stupid enough; for the spectators seem to 
have inherited more than the blood of the crowds that 
used to gather in Tottenham Court Road to draw badgers 
and bait bulls. But you could scarce expect a pure ideal 
to bloom in filthy slums or be evolved in a gin-and-beery 
bar. 

The work-a-day dress—tweed cap, knotted neckerchief, 
trousers and coat lime-stained or pitchy, strong boots un- 
mended or badly laced, proclaiming the man whose ward- 
robe, like the snail's, is on his back—tells nothing; but 
the dog at heel in a piece of rope or twine is eloquent. 
A first glance suggests poaching; but these brutes are 
not the lurehers of the moucher. They are certainly 
mongrels, but the collie element is altogether absent, and 
the greyhound strain is slight. They have been bred 
to combine lowness of shoulder with speed, whippet and 
terrier being a favourite mixture. Another point of differ- 
ence is that, whereas the poacher, whose avocation takes 
him out o' nights, prefers the roughest and shaggiest of 
his puppies, the rabbit-courser likes the smooth-haired 
best. But they are not all rabbit-coursers ; for look you at 
that cock-eared warrior with his scarred face and limping 
leg and stiff, muscular body: it cannot be for speed that 
he iskept. ‘There are plenty of little hairy terriers, too, 
whose owners are wrangling and disputing and betting 
in a way that seems to signify they also have a purpose. 
And there are several men with guns, for the Marsh 
is Hurlingham as well as other things to the East-end. 
Very antiquated weapons some of them are: apparently 
brought to town by the bumpkin migrant, who inherited 
them from a poaching ancestry. 

The Marsh is a clear and rather secluded expanse of 
green hard by the Lea, where sundry elders are putting off 
their wiles upon eel and [perch, indifferent to the little 
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forming crowds. I do not know whether regular sweep- 
stakes and prizes are coursed for or not ; but whenever I 
have been by the fun has seemed to consist in a succession 
of random matches. ‘Will you back your dog for ‘arf a 
crown to five bob, mate?’ asks one gentleman of another, 
with an oath or a ‘bloody’ thrust into every possible 
corner of his inquiry ; and the reply is touched with 
kindred juiciness of expression. After a certain amount 
of chaffering they come to terms, and a rabbit is got from 
a dealer with a large supply on the premises, who finds 
a course at sixpence a-dog. The rival owners acknow- 
ledge no law in arranging their bets. You may see two 
dogs start level when one has not the ghost of a chance, 
while others will stipulate most pertinaciously for the 
regular handicap odds—so many yards for every inch of 
difference in height of shoulder. Most of the bunnies 
seem fresh and good, for they skirt about and turn with 
a rapidity that would baffle any but a trained rabbiter ; 
but there are some that have to be kicked and shoved 
ere they will start at all. Occasionally it happens that 
the mongrels fall out over their victim; and a common 
sequel is that the masters go and do likewise. 

Most of the spectators fill in the intervals between the 
courses with pitch-and-toss, the East-ender’s unfailing 
solace and relief. But there is no lack of divers amuse- 
ments for such as are inclined for them. If you have 
been accustomed to stroll among the outlying London 
suburbs you have probably seen the men in leather gaunt- 
lets ferreting for rats and netting manure heaps and out- 
of-the-way yards. Here they are, making their market. 
It does not appear that there is any regular rat-pit—at 
least there is none accessible save to the known hands ; 
but if you have a dog that looks like worrying, you are 


besieged with offers for a trial. And this is certainly 
the most sordid feature of the place. To watch a 


diminutive black-and-tan kill his own weight in rats in 
fewer minutes than himself weighs pounds, a rat at every 
snatch of his teeth, is not a very intellectual amusement, 
howbeit it is a capital exhibition of pluck and skill. But 
there is nothing like it on the Marsh. As matter of fact 
any but the wretchedest of curs should be and is able to 
make short work of a rat; yet to these men the familiar 
spectacle is a perennial fount of pleasure, and they grudge 
not to buy rats for their veteran to snap up. The sporting 
interest consists in the entry of puppies. When a rat 
takes hold he is apt to make his teeth meet, and the way 
in which a young dog stands that ordeal is a capital index 
to character. For those whom dogs delight not nor rattons 
either, there be other joys. The East-end purse will 
hardly run to pigeons, but here are substitutes galore. If 
you happen to exult in one of the afore-mentioned muzzle- 
loaders, for a halfpenny a bird you may exercise your skill 
upon a sparrow let out of a trap in the good old village 
way (the box pulled off the bird with a rope), or for the 
matter of sixpence you may have half-a-dozen starlings. 
From the quickness with which match follows match, it 
is plain that the champions have been arguing and bet- 
ting all the week. <A few guns are on hire, so that the 
tiro is able to do a little practising, and old adversaries 
may arrange and settle a trial of skill on the spot. Of 
course the amusement is cruel, for the East-end does not 
breed astonishing marksmen; but as long as our betters 
indulge in pheasant battues and pigeon-shootings, and while 
starlings and sparrows are a nuisance, I do not see that 
we can blame the East-ender: especially since we have 
done away with all the spectacles of valour and hardihood 
and savagery in which his forefathers delighted. Now-a- 
days he cannot even indulge in a simple dog-fight without 
setting a watch for the ‘coppers.’ But the number of his 
fighting-dogs bears witness to his capacity for dodging the 
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law, and indeed on the very day of writing I saw a battle 
fought out to the death. I should not be astonished to 
learn that, as soon as the opening of the public-houses 
permitted to be drunk, the masters continued the quarrel ; 
for that is the way of sportsmen on the Marsh. 

P. ANpeRson GRAHAM. 





‘UNFORTUNATES’ 
Il. IRRECONCILABLES 


N contrast with the encouraging side of rescue-work 
stands that portion of it to which the word ‘ hopeless’ 
applies; and conviction regarding it is difficult to reach 
as it is painful to accept. For it is hard indeed to dis- 
cover the weak spot in a woman’s nature which makes 
her reclamation impossible ; or how it happens that, strive 
as she may to become virtuous, the evil is so deeply rooted 
in her nature as to be ineradicable. And in truth many 
a woman struggles heroically to recover herself, but the 
counter influence is overwhelming, and she is generally 
swept back into the vortex. Three causes render the sal- 
vation of such an one more difficult than that of a woman 
newly fallen. First, the love of drink ; second, the scarcity 
of work that is congenial and not wearisome ; and third, the 
action of heredity. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
life of a fallen woman is a continual lie from one year's 
end to the other. The causes which lead to her ruin 
are so disgraceful that she lies to conceal them, and when 
concealment is no longer possible she lies to mitigate her 
tault; till after a time the habit becomes ingrained, with 
the result that she loses all sense of veracity, so that, in 
the end, one may fairly take it she rarely speaks the 
truth. It is natural enough that she should shrink from 
the story of her shame, with its hideous details, being 
dragged into the light, and that in her shortsighted way 
she hopes by lying to divert blame from herself to vision- 
ary enemies. A man who has given her drink, or a 
woman better accustomed to evil than herself, is gener- 
ally the person she chooses to bear the responsibility of 
her degradation ; and though disclosure may follow and 
her story be utterly refuted, she inevitably ‘tries it on’ 
again with unabated persistency. Thus, the deception 
she first employed to screen herself becomes a habit deep- 
ening in intensity day by day. When help is not forth- 
coming (for the oft-told tale is not believed), and when 
she gets buffeted from one place to another, she takes 
refuge in drink. From that moment nothing can save 
her: she is utterly lost. Dissipation and excitement, with 
the physical strain they entail, wear out her constitution 
so rapidly that the temptation to seek for momentary 


strength becomes irresistible. Any repentance or attempt 


to reform is merely futile. The restraints and influences 


of a Home put stimulants beyond the reach of such 
cases, and prevent an outbreak. But the improvement 
generally vanishes when they get out, and each fit leaves 
them more degraded and demoralised than before. Drink 
so debases women that they grow incapable of moral con- 


trol, and hence their reclamation is well-nigh hopeless. 
One of the most distinguished of English judges, who has 
had a long experience in the Divorce Court, is said to 
declare that, once women take to drink, they fall into 
every other sin. What champagne and brandy are to a 
fast woman of the better class, gin and whisky are to 
the wretched prostitute, who will spend her last copper 
on the craving that has been her ruin. The poison destroys 


all recollection of good in her, and imparts what comfort 


may be found into the oblivion where for a moment she 
forgets that she is fast drifting to a pauper’s grave. 


[April 25, 189] 


The difficulty of finding employment is another great 
barrier to success. While such women are weak froy 
illness, the emotional side of their nature, which has de- 
veloped abnormally, renders them amenable to the influ. 
ences of religion, and often the readiness with which they 
then conform to discipline is highly encouraging. They 
readily pick up the stock phrases of their surroundings, 
and for a space their permanent improvement seems pro- 
bable. But the change is merely transitory, for the only 
occupations which offer themselves—needlework and the 
wash-tub 





are not tempting, especially in contrast with 
a life of comparative ease and comfort, with amusements 
and excitements ; and, the monotony of their existence 
becoming intolerable, they return to their old way. Many 
a woman has said she would sooner live in degradation 
and die in shame than submit to the restraint and du! 
ness of a penitentiary ; and where the operation of such 
an institution is beneficial the rescued are too young to 
have been habituated to a life of vice, and are thankful to 
leave it: though even in these instances the reformation 
does not always extend beyond the walls. Often the 
most promising cases are those which cause the deepest 
disappointment. The weakness and docility of younger 
women while under restraint are one of the most delusive 
of tests, for such natures, being equally susceptible to evil 
and good influences, are precisely those that lapse most 
readily into vice. The magnitude of the problem lies in 
the fact that many of the women are barely responsible for 
their actions, and are unable to withstand even smaller 
temptations than those to which they have succumbed. 
The ‘morally deficient’ is a popular term in these days, 
and it is sadly applicable to poor creatures of this kind. 
Constitutionally weak, nervously excitable, and without any 
moral resources, they are easily driven hither and thither. 
In most cases their weakness and affection have made 
them in early life the prey of unscrupulous scoundrels who 
have betrayed and deserted them. When sympathy and 
aid might have saved them, neither was forthcoming; and 
so they have sunk deeper and deeper till the dark waters 
have closed over their heads. Such women cannot stand 
alone, and no efforts to help them short of holding them 
life-long prisoners will make them other than they are. 
Hereditary vice plays no unimportant part in such 
careers, and many fallen women are the illegitimate 
children of fallen women. The class of fatherless, name 
less infants deserted by their mothers, either picked up 
at workhouse doors or sent thither by their keepers, pro- 


vides a-many ; and in response to questions as to birth 


and parentage often comes the answer, ‘I had no one t 
care for me, and was brought up at the parish school. 
That is a story in itself and a reply to every question ; 
and when you look at the delicate’ face with plainer 
traces of gentle blood than the workhouse usually pro 
duces, watch the weak, irresolute mouth, and study the 
figure destitute alike of physical strength and moral 
energy, you cannot wonder at or blame the poor victim 
of the vices and faults that are her only dower. The 
pity of it is that nothing can be done to stay the evil 
Human nature is more powerful than any social re 
straints: the weak must always be the prey of the strong; 
and therefore women must suffer. It is better to faci 
the fact, Philanthropy and ‘General’ Booth notwith- 
standing, that there are thousands of women naught can 
succour. They are bad because they are weak ; and 


as the deterioration of what should be the flower of 


humanity becomes complete, it is by contrast more appal 
ling than that of grosser natures. One must not judge 
their frailty harshly : for at the moment when they clung 
to the wreck no boat may have put out to them, and se 
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they may have had to let go, and thus have been swept 
beneath the waves. In the dark sea of men’s passion no 
thought of the Divine injunction, ‘Sin not against these 


little ones, has ever stemmed the tide. Mary Jeune. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


‘Views the company promoter on this side of the 

Atlantic, who usually over-reaches himself in the 
end despite all his chicanery, the railway ‘boss’ of the 
worst type always seems to succeed. No matter what 
may be done, either by their enraged victims or by State 
Legislatures, such men as Jay Gould and ‘Central Pacific’ 
Huntingdon never fail to score. In their own sphere 
they are perfect. Nor apparently is their power yet on 
the wane, for they continue steadily to improve their 
methods, and are better fitted than ever to elude or over- 
come attempts to restrain them by legal means. They do 
not now indulge in the open fraud and corruption which 
marked the methods of such operators as ‘Jim’ Fiske in 
the ‘bad old Erie’ days; but it is very probable that 
the more subtle policy—as, for instance, Jay Gould’s in 
regard to the Wabash—has had results fully as disastrous. 
QJuite as prejudicial to the interests of the public, too, 
have been the manipulated wars of rates in the North- 
West and South-West, for by their means prices on the 
Stock Exchange have been violently affected, and those 
‘in the know’ have made fortunes at the public expense. 
Just now the ‘ bosses’ are exercising their talent upon the 
Western Traffic Association, which they seem as eager to 
pull down as a month ago they were to build it up: the 
one being, no doubt, as profitable as the other. 

This Western Traffic Association was formed last year, 
mainly by the efforts of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the head of 
a well-known firm of New York bankers; and for a time 
it seemed likely to achieve a moderate success. All the 
most important roads in the North-West and South-West, 
which had been fighting desperately amongst themselves, 
agreed to enter into the Association with the object of 
maintaining, if not of advancing, rates. Self-interest seems 
to point to the necessity of some such action, for the de- 
cline in rates had cut many companies wholly free from 
dividends. Even the most powerful can only make the 
most moderate distributions: the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincey, for instance, which used to pay 10 per cent. 
to its shareholders, having come down to a 4 per cent, 
basis, while the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, which 
is a weaker road, now returns nothing in lieu of the 7 per 
cent. of a few years back. Moreover, in addition to the 
evils caused by suicidal competition, the railways have to 
contend with that policy of confiscation which finds so 
much favour with Western Legislatures. Although trans- 
portation is probably cheaper in the West than anywhere 
in the world, the gentlemen who control its destinies 
mainly devote their energies to the task of reducing rail- 
way rates to a level which cannot possibly prove profitable 
either to themselves or to the community. By thus pan- 
dering to the farmers, who want to have their produce 
carried East as cheaply as may be, they strengthen their 
political position for the time ; but the check to invest- 
ment must ultimately prove most injurious to the States 
where such a policy prevails. Nevertheless, the difficul- 
ties to be encountered have failed to keep the railway 
companies in line, owing entirely to the action of the 
greatest of the railway ‘ bosses, Jay Gould. After sup- 
porting the Association, he has recently thought fit to 
treat it with contempt. This must insure its downfall, 
and will probably put an end to any further attempts to 
uphold the rates out West. 

The lines west of Chicago must now be left to work 


out their own salvation as best they may. The facilities 
they offer are in excess of the volume of available traffic, 
and an equation between the two will have to be re-estab- 
lished before a period of fresh prosperity can be entered 
upon. Fortunately the disastrous results of the past few 
years have diminished, even if they have not extirpated, 
the desire to make new lines, and at the same time the 
country is rapidly expanding in material prosperity. Pro- 
vided the Western State Legislatures can be brought to 
see the advisability of not reducing the railways to bank- 
ruptcy, and therefore to inefficiency, the prospects seem 
to favour a decided improvement in the position of the 
more important companies within the next year or two. 
A few of the weaker lines may go under, but for the 
most part the railways have in many respects seen 
their worst. We expect, then, that they will slowly 
emerge from their difficulties, and attain to a position re- 
sembling that of the Eastern trunk lines. Of course 
Messrs. Jay Gould, C. P. Huntingdon, and the rest of the 
railway ‘ bosses’ will not cease from troubling, but their 
powers for evil will be smaller when the companies are 
not obliged to compete so keenly for traffic, and when 
they occupy in consequence a stronger position. This, 
however, does not apply to the Pacific roads, which seem 
bound hand and foot. Both the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific owe immense sums to the United States 
for assistance during construction, and no settlement has 
yet been found possible, although negotiations have been 
going on for years. Moreover, the former line is controlled 
by Jay Gould, while the latter is the property of C. P. 
Huntingdon ; which operators may be trusted to use them 
for no ends but their own. We say, then, avoid putting 
money into the issues of the Pacific lines; look in the 
North-West and South-West for promising speculations ; 
and for sound investments keep largely to the Eastern 
and Southern States of America. 


GREEN GRAVEL 
(A CHILD’s RHYME) 


Png gravel! green gravel! the grass is so green 
For the prettiest young fair maid that ever was seen. 
We HW wash her in new-milk, and clothe her in pink, 


And write down her name with a gold pen and ink. 


Her eyes are like diamonds, her hair is like wheat, 

And her cheeks like the roses so dainty and sweet ; 

She ’ll have gowns of the velvet, and a gay golden comb, 
And a ring on her finger, when her true love comes home. 


Green gravel ! green gravel ! your true love sends word 
That he dons all his bravest and buckles on his sword, 
And is coming to wed you, so preen you up fine, 

Set the music a-going, and flowing the wine. 


Now he comes for to marry her, we ‘ll dress her in white, 
Sprinkled over with daisies so golden and bright, 
And a veil of fine silver we ’ll throw on her hair, 


Lest the roses grow envious and die of despair. 


But where is he tarrying, the gallant bridegroom ? 

For the priest’s in the parlour, and the bride in her room, 
And the bridesmaids have left her to sigh her soft sigh, 
To her tears, and her smiling, and her mother’s good-bye. 


Green gravel! green gravel! your true love is dead, 

And he sends you a message to turn round your head ; 
And to turn on your pillow with your face to the wall, 
You ’re a maid and a widow and no wife at all ! 


Cold, cold in her bride-clothes she lay down so meek, 

With her hands on her bosom and her hair by her cheek. 

Now come, ye fine gentlemen, and bear ye the bride 

Where her bridegroom is sleeping. Let them sleep side by side ! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


——— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
PANTOMIME AND MODERN DRAMA 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 22d April 1891. 

S1R,—In all dramatic appreciation it is of the first necessity 
to distinguish the art of drama from the art of acting. Indeed, 
from a certain standpoint, the two are set in complete con- 
trast, intelligible by a multitude of images. The one is of 
creation, the other is interpretative ; the one comes travelling 
down to us from the morning of literature, the other lives and 
dies with one human life; and, for my purpose, the double 
comparison may suffice. At the outset I insist upon the dis- 
tinction, because it is the loss of it which exaggerates much of 
the best dramatic criticism of our times. ‘If only,’ cries a 
writer in the current ational Observer, ‘the dramatist would 
confess that every word of his dialogue might be advantageously 
omitted, some might deem it worth their while to learn the lost 
art of gesture.’ He points his moral by /’En/fant Prodigue, 
which is not a drama but a story in action, and is useful as a 
monitor to bad drama, since it shows that a play with ill- 
written dialogue is as little truly dramatic as a play with no 
dialogue at all. Itis possible that the writer whose words I 
have quoted meant no more than this ; in any case, this is all 
that he has a right to mean. It is thusthat a company of great 
actors might by their sole action—a mere dumb despair of 
features, a spontaneous outburst of masterly gesture—momently 
convince the intelligent of the virtue of a bad play. You may 
feel the incoherence of the construction, the poverty of the 
dialogue, but, justly asking, ‘Why am I so moved?’, you may 
wrongly come to heap praises upon the dramatist ; and if you 
happen to be a man of talent, and if your name should be 
William Archer, here might even be found the explanation of 
a certain article on Judah. For to effect this patent triumph 
of the art of acting over the art of drama, I find it is not always 
necessary that the acting should be noble. A distant veri- 
similitude to a poignant ‘situation’ will sometimes work well 
enough ; and I have thus found the stage-death of a child (to 
quiet music) altogether baffle my judgment. The dialogue was 
hateful and sickly ; the opening words of every sentence suf- 
ficed for its completion. When her cue came the mother undid 
her back hair, and cast herself as from a cannon at the little 
bed ; the band played When Uther Lips; and 1, with loud 
inward protestations and storms of self-abuse, gulped emotion- 
ally. For, ill and futile as the acting was, there was conveyed 
some clumsy hint of a young death and a helplessness of 
sorrow ; and Nature put forth a finger through the mists of 
that bad art. 

Making this distinction, therefore, between the two arts, I 
contemplate the decline of acting in England with greater 
equanimity than | do the decline of drama. For I am not 
sure that with us the art of acting has ever been a national 
possession ; and the modern vileness of it would not therefore 
rightly be called a decline. But if there is no hope for an 
uprising of stage-literature, let us indeed summon the mimes 
and sew up their lips. Such stories as Enfant Prodigue 
were better left unwritten,if their speech should be imitative of 
the kennel. Yet it—or another—would be worth the writing, 
if its speech might be dramatically conceived. Pantomime is 
after all so temporal, so minor, so dependent. Grant that it 
has ‘a tradition of two thousand years,’ its failure were still so 
easy ; and in the Pierrot play now popular in London, the four 
human beings from whom it has a life will—with every respect 
for their insurance policies—presently fall and fail, its record 
finished, the tale of its pathos overpast. Why, that is precisely 
my clamour against the modern drama in type! It is flesh and 
blood, worms’-meat. And, heroically speaking, if I take my 
stand on a peak of Parnassus, it is no comfort to me that you 
are moved by a story either ill-written or not written at all ; for, 
from my sublime situation, I make myself the superior of death 
and its vanities, and I am wise enough to know that you will 
die with those from whose mimicry you fed your emotion ; and 
even from you it is no secret that bad literature never did live 
long ; wherefore | demonstrate with tedious fulness that life is 
short, that art is long, and that pantomime is life. 

Thus, then, I conclude. Pantomime has a mission. First, 


it recalls to a forgetful generation the distinction between two 
arts ; and further, it proves the futility of unliterary dialogue. 
But for us in England it has a peculiar vocation. Gesture, 
mobility, versatile action, are not native, have never been 
native, with us; and the weight of dialogue, therefore, bears 
with particular force upon our actors. It is for such a reason 
that an ill-written play in France is a far more commendable 
spectacle than an ill-written play in England. Since, then, 
with us the art of acting comes something short, by reason of 
our constitutional essence, we owe the more to literature : a 
lesson which the French pantomime would do well to teach us. 
It is precisely because our acting is so nationally circumscribed 
that playwrights have the greater responsibilities. And these 
were once cheerfully recognised, until those playwrights, ceas- 
ing to be the masters of the stage, have at length fallen to be 
its slaves. Some deplorable national vanity, some chase after 
that which we are not, yet are determined to be, and qualified 
by unscrupulousness and privation of conscience—these things 
seem to account for the ruin. Or it might more fancifully and 
more hopelessly be ascribed to the old age of the Muses. For 
even these maidens have grown old with the world ; and she of 
drama, chin on hand, had been seated so long before her 
cavern, waiting for men to interpret eyes into which all the 
meanings of ‘life were gathered, that ‘twas natural, when the) 
ambled and postured before her, caring only for self-display, 
that she, being old, should close her eyes ; and presently she 
slept.— I am, etc., VERNON BLACKBURN, 


SLANG 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 


Ospedaletti, 23d April 1891. 


S1R,—Since your correspondent is good enough to call my 
suggestion ‘ very ingenious and interesting,’ I will undertake to 
answer the questions which he virtually puts to me, and which 
have important bearings on language and history. 

In the first place, it is asked: ‘ How could Villon have got 
hold of Hungarian?’ My answer is a reference to the histori- 
cal incursions of the Magyar and his cognates the Hun and 
Avar ; and, what is more probing still, the existence in actual 
France of more than one incompletely assimilated element that, 
like the Basque, must be accounted as akin to the Hungarian. 
Features and language both indicate the existence of similar 
elements, also, among the populations of the United Kingdom; 
and your correspondent will perhaps be surprised (and, I hope, 
also pleased) to learn that ‘to soar,’ / z., may be explained by 
the Magyar szdrny ‘wing. Altogether, European philology 
without a knowledge of Hungarian, hitherto neglected, is a tota] 
impossibility. 

My characterisation of arxgof, to express my full meaning, 
has to be supplemented by the observation that I would distin- 
guish argot, or ‘slang proper,’ from /angue verte. When, / 2., 
a *hautbois’ is called rossignol in French, such is not really 
argot ; but when the same vocable vosszgno/, in literary lan- 
guage ‘nightingale,’ is used in commercial jargon to denote 
an unsaleable article, I would repeat my assertion that such a 
term is not the result of fanciful invention but is due—if not 
to some original incident concerning a nightingale—to an at- 
tempt to bring a non-understood vocable into delusive accord 
with the dominant national language. That such is the case 
with the phrase, from Villon, ‘ eschever de la soe’ is proved 
conclusively and to demonstration by Villon’s own use and 
definition of ‘éeau soyant, in the sense of ‘beau parleur.— 
I am, etc., N. Y. 

P.S.—A striking instance—in reading 7hewNational Observe 
—TI have come across of just such strained assimilation in the 
English-looking ‘ deuce’=deus. ; 

Rossignol, for an unsaleable article, if first used by book- 
sellers, may have for origin a book whose author’s name was 
‘Rossignol.’ But if so the word, in such instance also, would 
be but a cant expression, and not a slang tgrm proper: two 
things that are, or ought to be, distinguished. 

Generally, when strange terms become national and literary 
they are used in a contemptuous sense ; as when, in the above 
example, the Latin ‘god’ has to do duty for £ devil, or when 
the German ‘ Herr’ becomes the French fauvre hére. 
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April 25, 1891] 


ART AND EXPRESSION 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


London, 20th April 1891. 

Sir,—As a constant reader of your paper—more for its 
prilliancy, I admit, than for its opinions—I cannot reconcile 
its deliverances upon art with its avowedly national spirit as 
an ‘ Imperial Review.’ 

I do not forget that it has occasionally—by hint or otherwise 

_professed to regard art in the abstract as properly cosmo- 
politan. On the other hand, French art, the most pronouncedly 
national and exclusive art of this or any age, is stoutly cham- 
pioned by your paper ; and British art, with the exception of 
1 few dead and chosen spirits, such as Constable, is held up to 
scorn. I refer especially, of course, to landscape, though Land- 
seer also is not thought unworthy of the sharp arrows of Zhe 
National Observer's critic, and that not so much on account of 
his colouring, which is doubtless open to objection, but of the 
human expression of his animals. 

The latter was, I believe, originally the objection of a French 
critic whose object was to glorify Rosa Bonheur by contrast. 
It seems to me,fhowever, that the expression of animal feeling, 
if it is to be represented at all, zzs¢ be represented as human : 
for the very good reason that we know of no other feeling which 
we cam represent. When we profess to understand the mean- 
ing of dogs or other animals, we attribute to them certain feel- 
ings which we have experienced ourselves and suppose them to 
share in common with us. This being granted, it follows that 
it is Landseer’s merit to have expressed the feelings of animals 
so sympathetically. The essay on the ‘Character of Dogs’ in 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Virginibus Puertsque is worth consider- 
ing in this connection ; for there you have a very perfect re- 
presentative of the literary artist in thorough agreement with 
the pictorial artist. 

On the whole question of British art one fact of supreme 
importance seems to me to be in its favour. It never loses 
sight of the artist’s duty to select his subjects. Selection is the 
essence of the picturesque, and picturesque objects are rare. 
There the necessity of composition comes in. French artists 
paint everything, and either generally do not admit the theory 
of selection or else have an enviable knack of finding pic- 
turesqueness in surprisingly conventional surroundings.—I am, 
etc., VERNON WETHERED 





REVIEWS 
ROBITER DICTA 
The Coming Terror. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. London: 
Heinemann. 

The pun is execrable, but it will serve its turn. That is, 
it is good enough to usher in acento flung together from the 
latest prose of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

It is largely autobiographical—largely, at any rate, an ex- 
pression of ‘ /:goismus, As, for example: ‘ / cannot be made 
good or bad by Act of Parliament’; and again, ‘/ am for 
Freedom in full measure’; and furthermore, ‘/ am a true 
Socialist’ ; and, to proceed, ‘/ refuse to submit to Society in 
matters of private conduct’; and, to have done with it, ‘/ 
prefer annihilation’ to something or other which need not 
here be denoted and distinguished. These confessions, it 
is obvious, were of no sort of interest to anybody unless 
they were identified with somebody ; but, once recognised as 
revelations of the moral and spiritual creed of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, their value, if only as documents, is plain to the 
dullest eye. Indeed, to talk with Mr. Buchanan about any- 
thing in heaven or out of it is instantly to learn something 
about himself. Is Rabelais, for instance, the theme of your 
discourse? Then, says Mr. Buchanan autobiographically, 
‘When / look at Rabelais in his easy chair 7 need no grain 
of salt, for 7 am thinking only of’—what / want to say about 
him. This habit of autobiography has its disadvantages, of 
course. Mr. Buchanan is so accustomed to talk about Mr. 
Thomas Maitland (let us say) that he is a real expert in self- 
discovery : very often he knows what he means, and he can 
always say what he has to say as though he understood it. 
But when he is talking of other matters he is not infrequently 
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obscure. Thus, he describes the style of Mr. W. E. Gladstone— 
(‘aman .. . with a good deal of the lost grand manner modu- 
lated by a fine modern feeling for truth and verification’ )—as 
‘careful, watchful, and zealous of correction,’ and so becomes 
incomprehensible, unless you come to his help and for ‘cor- 
rection’ read ‘ correctness.’ Again, ‘The strumous Keats faced 
the Sun, and cast it glaring on his canvas as “Hyperion,”’ 
reads like art-criticism, but is probably intended as history, in 
which capacity it leaves much to be desired. On the other 
hand, nothing can be plainer than the remark that ‘ /, person- 
ally (szc), refuse to exist’ in a certain ‘melancholy domain’ ; 
than the bold and explicit statement that ‘/ have never held 
(and / do not hold now) ’—‘ Fancy that!’ as they say in Hedda 
Gadbler: [have never, nor do / now !—‘ the opinion that drainage 
isa fit subject for Art’; than the startling disclosure that ‘7 
am a Catholic plus an eclectic’; than the noble announce- 
ment that ‘Personally, indeed ’—not impersonally, mind you, 
but personally—‘ / would rather be Burns than St. Simeon 
Stylites.’ In all these utterances—(and the present work is as 
waters on a starry night with such exhibitions of candour)—the 
Mr.-Robert-Buchananism of Mr. Robert Buchanan speaks out 
clear and bold; as it does, for that matter, in his revelation 
of such facts as that ‘/ worked loyally twenty years ago to 
establish the literary reputation of Mr. Robert Browning’ and 
that ‘/ have at this moment before me a letter from that gentle- 
man describing me as the kindest critic he ever had.’ In such 
simple, straightforward expressions of ‘Egoismus’ does the 
bardic temperament exult, and in them is it discovered to best 
advantage. For which reason 7he Coming Terror—(after all 
it is not nearly so terrible as it seemed, in the advertisements, 
some weeks ago)—will probably be popular. With a few. 

For the rest, Mr. Buchanan’s autobiographical matter is not 
always intellectual or spiritual. There are times when he is 
eminently practical: as when he tells the tale of two clergymen’s 
daughters (real ones) who left their native Yorkshire, etc. ; and 
that other story of ‘a beautiful child of seventeen, reared in 
luxury, accomplished in music and painting, the idol of her 
home ’—(undoubtedly a naval officer’s)—who ‘ became a reader 
of the new literature,’ made the acquaintance of ‘a married 
man, an officer in the army,’ and—was duly transformed into 
a proper object for the sympathy of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and a fitting theme for treatment in Buchananese. In addi- 
tion, it may be noted that—‘ personally’—Mr. Buchanan is 
interested in ‘the Magdalen’; that he writes ‘ Haidée’ when 
less learned persons are content to write ‘ Haidee,’ as Byron 
did before them; that he is of opinion that Prostitution is 
my eye, and would be recognised as such ‘if women were 
made more free and men became more pure’; that he de- 
tests the New Journalism, spells ‘Sphinx’ with a y, endea- 
vours (he says) ‘to treat sentiment as an exact science,’ is 
capable of such flowers of diction as ‘scientist,’ ‘ publicist,’ 
‘superfinity,’ ‘stylist’; opines that ‘no living man has yet 
struck a blow which did not injure himself more than its 
object’; believes in Messrs. Herbert Spencer of the ‘crystal 
pen’ and William Booth of the Corybantic Howe; exults 
in describing Mr. R. L. Stevenson as a ‘ hard-bound genius 
in posse’; associates Jack the Ripper in practical life with 
Schopenhauer in philosophy, Zola in letters, and Van Beers 
in paint; will have it that ‘while the warm, weak heart 
of Fielding ’"—(‘ good, honest, virile Fielding,’ whose master- 
pieces / have made popular)—‘awakens love,’ the ‘ piercing 
intellect’ of Richardson—(by vulgarising which 7 made good 
store of pudding and even a certain amount of praise)— 
‘repels it’; inclines to the belief that Professor Huxley * exhibits 
the logical insincerity of the specialist transformed into the 
dilettante’; has resolved that 7yveasure /sland, ‘at its best,’ 
is ‘worthy of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne ’—which ‘indeed is no little 
honour’; looks on Burns as simply ‘one of the most free and 
precious Beings that ever was born to wear the poetic mantle,’ 
and is, in short, the most amazing piece of Egoismus ! 
That he should not love Mr. George Moore is only natural ; 
for that gentleman despises Mr. Robert Buchanan. It is 
natural, too, that he should be hard upon Mr. Archer; for 
Mr. Archer has in his time been desperately hard on him. 
But what, O what, is Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s offence? What 
save commission Mr. Robert Buchanan to translate a French 
play for him has he done that Mr. Robert Buchanan should 
be thus round with him? ‘To hear,’ says our oracle, that 
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gentleman, ‘in the costume of a Beau Nash, talking the patter 
of Ibsen, and listening to the reproaches of an Ibsenite young 
woman in the Dresden China costume of our grandmothers, 
was a sight for the gods to smile at.’ Here, be it noted, it is 
not only the actor that is derided ; it is the archeologist, the 
stage-manager, the maker of pictures, that is publicly con- 
temned. Yet Mr. Buchanan is the English author of A Man's 
Shadow ; and Mr. Tree has delivered—night after night de- 
livered—Mr. Buchanan’s prose, nor once betrayed a touch of 
queasiness 0’ the stomach ; and Mr. Buchanan has no doubt 
been paid for what he did for Mr. Tree ; and in Mr. Buchanan’s 
opinion Mr. Tree remains ‘a sight for the gods to smile at.’ 
Truly, if this be not honesty, then is log-rolling virtue, and 
not to learn of Thomas Maitland—the unique, the chivalrous, 
the ‘sympathist’ with clergymen’s daughters, the enthusiast 
of the ‘Shakespearean women’ of Robert Browning, the real 
author of Fielding and C/avissa, the bard of Egoismus, even the 
Universal I—were to confess oneself incapable of knowledge. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


The Light that Failed. By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
London: Macmillan. 

In sending forth to the world an amended version of 7he 
Light that Failed, Mr. Kipling has done scant justice to his 
own reputation. A magazine editor who understands his place 
so little as to demand that a story be seasoned to suit the 
coarse palate of his readers should be hustled no less severely 
than was the head of the Central Southern Syndicate by Dick 
Heldar. However, it seems that Mr. Kipling conceived one 
ending to his story, and presently fitted it with another ; and 
the fact that, while both are possible, neither is inevitable sug- 
gests that there is a weakness in the construction of the work. 
In truth, it is rather a series of brilliant sketches than a well- 
rounded whole. Half-a-dozen living, vigorous short stories 
might be drawn from it, but it does not leave behind the im- 
press of one orderly and conscious design. The scenes in Mrs. 
Jennett’s house, for instance, are but loosely hitched on to those 
which follow, and might have claimed their independence. The 
tragedy in which Torpenhow, Dick, and Bessie Broke are en- 
gaged, and which culminates in the destruction of the ill-fated 
Melancolia, does not affect the main issue. Then Dick, Maisie, 
and the Red-Haired Impressionist might furnish forth a third 
story ; while the blind man’s journey to Suakin (the strongest 
passage in the book) is almost worthy to stand side by side 
with such masterpieces in miniature as 7he Man Who Would 
Be King and The Ride of Morrowbie Fukes. To borrow a 
comparison from the art Dick practised himself, Zhe Light 
that Failed resembles a Claude Monet. It is perilously clever 
and packed full of facts and suggestions, whose eternal truth 
is incontestable. But it is so thick laid with brilliant and 
vibrating spots, that the sense of harmony is lost and your 
eyes are worried all the while with dazzling coruscations. A 
complete work should have passages of relief : here Mr. Kipling 
is never happy unless he is surprising you with a new feat of 
literary legerdemain. No sooner has Torpenhow come within 
your ken than you are hurried off to contemplate Madame 
Binat, whose image isimmediately eclipsed by the Red-Haired 
Mystery. The story is as unrestrained as are the mirth and 
the boastings of the Special Correspondents. The vigour of 
incident and diction never flags, and when you lay the book 
aside you have a vague sensation of having watched an athlete 
sprint over a three-mile course. 

But although the story is restless and inharmonious, although 
many details are rendered with a violence and a brutality dis- 
proportionate to their interest, none the less Zhe Light that 
Failed contains some admirable passages of description, some 
characters drawn with a firm and masterly touch. Dick Heldar 
himself is scarce blood and bone. You might read the book 
a dozen times without getting an insight into the nature of this 
young savage. He is wayward from the first ; he starves him- 


self on sausages, and is underpaid for carrying bags when, for 
the asking, he might have had a fat sum of money; he heaps 
fierce scorn upon the public, and then truckles to it at his art’s 
expense ; he speaks eloquently concerning technique, and re- 
mains .unto the fend a literary painter; howbeit head over 
heels in love with Maisie, he so far forgets the plain duty of 
the male that he never flatters her vanity nor seriously con- 
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siders her weakness ; indeed, the love of so strong, so full. 
blooded a ruffian as Dick for Maisie—who, after all, js an 
anemic minx—were unintelligible did we not remember Bur- 
ton’s pronouncement : ‘ Though shee bee . . . foolish, untaught 
peevish, Irus daughter, Thirsites sister, Grobinus scholar, if 
hee love her once, hee admires her for all this, hee takes 
no notice of any such errours, or imperfections of body or 
mind.’ And Maisie herself is the ghost of an art-student, with. 
out substantiality yet with all the vice and pettiness of her 
class. She broods over the work she cannot accomplish with 
a sort of mock solemnity, and (if we understand the intention 
that underlies her) she would renounce life and all that therein 
is for a perpetual failure at provincial exhibitions. But though 
neither Dick nor Maisie carries conviction to the brain, some 
other characters are triumphs of observation and insight, 
Bessie Broke is bitten into the page as it were with acid: 
Binat and his wife are living personages ; the Red-Haired Im- 
pressionist, if we forget her final lapse, is a masterpiece in 
dozen lines. 


a 
Mr. Kipling, too, rises with his subject and pro- 
duces his strongest effects when most is required of him, 
Dick’s hopeless struggle against the approach of blindness 
is a genuine piece of tragedy, and his last fateful ride is an 
achievement of which no living writer save Mr. Kipling is 
capable. The style is, as ever, virile and unchastened : far too 
slangy and too boisterous, never distinguished by a note of 
gaiety, it is redeemed in places by an epic dignity of phrase and 
image, a concise picturesqueness of description, worth ten times 
the eloquence of the ‘ word-painter.’ 

Much has been made of the fact that 7he Light that Failed 
is Mr. Kipling’s longest flight. 
measured like tape. 


But literature is not to be 
There is no greater glory in telling a 
story in three hundred than in thirty pages; and though the 
convention of to-day is the three-volume novel, contempt of 
the convention is as meritorious as respect. Hitherto Mr. 
Kipling has found it consort better with his talent to work 
upon a small canvas. Why, then, should he turn aside from 
the gevre that suits him best and aspire to fill a larger space? 
Even if he succeed, his literary triumph is none the greater. 
He has only overcome a difficulty: which, when all is said and 
done, is but a source of personal gratification. Zhe Man Who 
Would Be King is constructed on a far larger scale than Zhe 
Light that Failed. Seventy pages sufficed Shakespeare for the 
creation of A/acbeth. And yet the critics seem to think that 
the consumption of ink and paper is to be accounted untoa 
writer for righteousness. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the House. By 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. London: Murray. 

A treatment of literary history which should start from the 
demand instead of the supply has been too much neglected. 
Fielding wrote novels because the demand for his plays had 
ceased, the freedom of the stage having been cramped by the 
Licensing Act of 1737; Smollett wrote novels because the de- 
mand for his play had not begun ; both wrote them because 
the wild success of Richardson had created a new market for 
novels. 
invitation of a bookseller. 


And Richardson, be it noted, wrote Pame/a at the 
By which chain of reasoning you 
reach the conclusion that in literary affairs the publisher is 
generally the efficient cause; while, to go a step further, a 
public is the final. And thus the ‘Lives of the Publishers, 
if they were written, would probably illustrate better than the 
lives of authors the conditions of literature at large in th: 
broadest and flattest sense. 

Here is a contribution to such a history. The Murrays have 
a story which extends over one of the greatest of modern 
literary revolutions : the dethronement of the patron and the 
enthronement of the publisher—King Stork for King Log. It 
was in 1768 that John MacMurray,a young lieutenant of marines 
quartered at Chatham, and chafing at the prospect of unbroken 
peace, resolved then and there to retire on half-pay at the age 
of twenty-three and to open a bookseller’s shop in London. 


He secured the shop and business of a certain Mr. Sandby of 


Fleet Street, dropped the prejudicial ‘ Mac’ (as the Burney 
family had done before him), and became John Murray L.,, the 
founder of a line of despots. In that same year Sterne died 
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and Sterne, ’tis true, was not a patron-made author. Yet 
patronage was still the easiest way : Horace Walpole has often 
been reproached with the fate of Chatterton in 1770; and 
Crabbe, who came to London ten years after that, merely fol- 
lowed the fashion in addressing himself first to Lords North 
and Shelburne and Lord Chancellor Thurlow, while it was actu- 
ally by means of the kindness of Burke that he won atten- 
tion to his earliest work. Passing over nearly forty years, and 
coming to his latest, Zhe Zales of the Hall, you find the patron 
fallen and John Murray II. paying the poet £3000 for copyright. 
The interim, most of which had been passed by the Rev. George 
in ceaseless literary production (if that may be called production 
which never was printed) and periodical ‘incremation’ of his 
manuscript in his country garden, had witnessed the completion 
of this heavy change. 

John Murray I. barely lived to enjoy the good time that was 
to come. To speak by the book, he lived for only one chapter 
out of thirty-seven, during which time he published Langhorne’s 
Plutarch, Mitford’s History of Greece, Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
and other works of name, and died in 1793, leaving slender 
cofiers to his son of fifteen, who reigned in his stead under 
the regency of Samuel Highley, a ‘faithful shopman.’ Of the 
splendours of the reign of John Murray 1. Dr. Smiles is the 
copious chronicler. The bulk of his book consists of hitherto 
unpublished correspondence, some of it of very high interest ; 
but the framework himself supplies is the reverse of masterly. 
He makes but little attempt at criticism—(which to be sure is 
very good of him)—he abounds in trivial inaccuracies—(e.g. 
Alexander (!) Constable and Zales of My (sic) Grandfather)— 
he is ever obsequious to his heroes, his ‘style’ is cheap and 
fustian as of yore, he plods right on, going out of his way occa- 
sionally, as a modern good Samaritan will, to rescue some one 
from the imputation of self-interested motives or to put a fact 
in‘o black kid gloves. Thus, he quotes Mr. Dallas’s account 
of the negotiation with Murray for the first two cantos of Chi/de 
Hurold : ‘That Mr. Gifford gave a favourable opinion I after- 
wards learned from Mr. Murray himself; but the objections | 
have stated stared him in the face, and he was kept in suspense 
between the desire of possessing a work of Lord Byron’s and 
the fear of an unsuccessful speculation. We came to this con- 
clusion: that he should print, at his expense, a handsome 
qu uto edition, the profits of which I should share equally with 
him, and that the agreement for the copyright should depend 
upon the success of this edition.’ To this simple story Dr. 
Snules does not add definition by the remark that Mr. Murray’s 
quickness in recognising the just value of poetical works may 
be inferred from the fact (among other things) ‘that he jumped 
at the offer of publishing Lord Byron’s poems, and did not 
hesitate to purchase the copyright for a large price.’ Yes, but 
that was after the first edition—after the morning when Byron 
awoke and found himself famous. And, after all, why praise 
the lover of literature at the expense of the publisher? It is 
obvious that a great publishing business can no more be started 
and supported solely on an enthusiasm for good literature than 
a great brewing business merely on a pretty taste in wines. 
Again, in explaining that it was Campbell who said ‘Now 
Barabbas was a publisher, Dr. Smiles is careful to add that 
it was not Murray that Campbell meant. It seems likely that 
Campbell meant Barabbas. 

And now how to give some idea of the main events of this 
reign of fifty years, which closed in 1843? During those fifty 
years Murray published for Byron, Rogers, Southey, Moore, 
Scott, the two D’Israelis, George Borrow, Colonel Napier, Dean 
Milman, Campbell, Miss Austen, and many others of greater 
or less magnitude. But the main current of the literary history 
of the period is already so fully known from the reminiscences 
or memoirs of Crabb Robinson and Samuel Rogers, from 
Moore’s Byron and Lockhart’s Scoft, that much of the present 
book is necessarily repetition or confirmation. One of its 
most striking features is the fresh evidence it gives of the 
uniform magnanimity, good temper, and generosity of Sir 
Walter. The greater the bulk of trivial detail that is pub- 
lished concerning him the greater the man is seen to be. 
But any one interested in these chief figures of the story 
(and who is not ?) must go to the book itself, and there make 
acquaintance with the men who were at one timé or another 
Murray’s guests at Albemarle Street, whither he removed in 
1812, and where he held literary symposia second only to the 
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famous gatherings at Rogers’s house in St. James’ Place. A 
publisher's business brings him into connection with many and 
diverse characters. After the success of Byron and 7he Quar- 
terly a tide of novels and poems beat strong against Murray’s 
doors, demanding publication. Some of the persons who come 
into the story only once are not the least interesting. Mrs. 
Inchbald was asked to contribute to the early numbers of 7he 
Quarterly. ‘There is only one department of a review,’ writes 
that lady (whose first novel is surely among the very best that 
ever were forgotten), ‘for which I am in the least qualified, and 
that one combines plays and novels. Yet the very few novels 
I have read of later publications incapacitates me again for 
detecting plagiary or for making such comparisons as proper 
criticism may demand,’ and she refuses the task. Carlyle, too, 
appears with the manuscript of Sartor Resartus, on a weary 
tramp from Colburn and Bentley to Longmans and Murray, 
and, still with his manuscript, is re-absorbed into the infinite. 
Mrs. Shelley pleads for her aged father that his Lives of the 
Necromancers may receive embodiment and immortality at 
the hands of Murray, but she also is rejected. Coleridge, 
too : in 1814, while he was still at Bristol, but long after the 
first occultation of his powers, he wrote to Murray, who 
had suggested—admirably indeed—through friends that he 
should translate Goethe’s Faust into English verse. And for 
once, as might be expected, the uniform business-like tone 
of the greater number of the letters in these volumes is 
widely departed from. ‘Amy work in Poetry,’ savs Coleridge, 
‘strikes me with more than common awe, as proposed for 
realisation by myself, because from long habits of meditation 
on language, as the symbolic medium of the connexion of 
Thought with Thought, and of Thought as affected and modified 
by Passion and Emotion, I should spend days in avoiding what 
I deemed faults, though with the full fore-knowledge that their 
admission would not have offended perhaps three of all my 
readers, and might be deemed Beauties by 3o0o—if so many 
there were; and this not out of any respect for the Public (zz. 
the persons who might happen to purchase and look over the 
Book), but from a hobby-horsical, superstitious regard for my 
own feelings and sense of Duty. Language is the sacred Fire in 
this Temple of Humanity, and the Muses are its especial and 
vestal Priestesses.’ And so he maunders on, descanting on the 
philosophy of the public, and incidentally revealing by confession 
and implication that his matchless poetical power was bartered 
for philosophy, until he comes tothe practical point. ‘I should 
like to attempt the translation. If you will mention your terms, 
at once and irrevocably (for I am an idiot at bargaining, and 
shrink from the very thought), I will return an answer by the 
next Post. Murray offered a hundred pounds, and the philo- 
sopher took up his parable again : ‘I have received vour letter. 
Considering the necessary labour, and (from the questionable 
nature of the original work, both as to its fair claims to Fame— 
the diction of the good and wise according to unchanging prin- 
ciples—and as to its chance for Reputation, as an accidental 
result of local and temporary taste) the risk of character on the 
part of the Translator, who will assuredlv have to answer for any 
disappointment of the reader, the terms proposed are humili- 
atingly low; yet such as, under modifications, I accede to.’ 
The bargain appears to have been struck, but no more is 
heard of the translation. The whole correspondence is of as 
great interest as anvthing in these two bulky, well-meaning, 
and often very disappointing volumes. Whose moral is. that for 
a piece of literary history it were well to employ the services 
of a man of letters. 


MORE RAG-BAG 


Marylebone and St. Pancras: Their History, Celebrities, Build- 
ings, and Institutions. By GEORGE CLINCH (of the De- 
partment of Printed Books, British Museum). London: 
Truslove. 

With the one terrible exception of biographies, no books are 
so easy to write badly as topographies. It is so easy to talk 
about interesting old houses, so simple to scissor ‘illustrative 
anecdotes’ out of memoirs, that the very tag-rag and bobtail 
of Beok-making are attracted to the task. There is no over- 
whelming abstract reason why a compilation should not be a 
work of art ; but how should you expect art from such unskilled 
labourers as Mr. Clinch and his like, wo cannot even select you 
patchwork from a rag-bag with discretion? ‘ /n /tbris felicttas’ 
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is the motto which Mr. Clinch, or his publisher, puts upon the 
cover of his book; but for the doors of a library written by 
Mr. Clinch (were so monstrous a collection possible) the only 
possible sentence is ‘All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ 
Truth to tell, what Mr. Clinch has written is not felicitous and 
is not a book. It should not be difficult to write attractively 
of two such famous parishes as St. Marylebone and St. Pancras; 
but, as Mr. Clinch proved in his Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, 
he cannot be attractive. When you are narrating facts itisa 
saving virtue to be accurate, if you can be neither brilliant nor 
even ‘picturesque.’ But Mr. Clinch is as far above accuracy 
as the Emperor Sigismund was above grammar ; and he is yet 
another proof of the truism (which some have deemed fallacy) 
that librarians never read. Environed by the means of grace, 
he blunders still—or from the very wiltulness of laziness or 
from the ignorance of the man that handles books but never 
opens them. He does not even know the literature of his sub- 
ject, and there is not one syllable in this bulky volume to 
suggest that he has ever been in the parishes he handles, save 
in an omnibus. 

Mr. Clinch’s ignorance of everything is well illustrated on 
almost his first page. Joseph Baretti is buried in Mary- 
lebone : his name, we are told, ‘is best known in connection 
with the Italian and Spanish dictionaries which he com- 
piled.’ Not being Mr. Clinch, we had supposed in our inno- 
cence that Baretti was best remembered as the friend of Dr. 
Johnson—as the ‘ My Baretti’ of the affectionate letters to 
Milan, and as the cause of the Doctor's first and last appear- 
ance in a court of justice. These are surely better titles to 
fame than the compilation of a brace of forgotten dictionaries. 
But perhaps it is not unnatural that Mr. Clinch should hold 
that there is no greater glory than the compilers. It is no 
doubt because he is a compiler, and a bad one at that, that 
Mr. Clinch says of Raymond Sully, ‘ His name has long since 
been forgotten.’ It is quite possible, that the man who once 
convulsed a continent is unknown in the board schools ; but 
to make such assertions in a book compiled for people who 
know something of the byways of history is to assume that the 
board-school level is the author’s also. But in truth Mr. Clinch 
makes every possible mistake, and many mistakes which would 
have seemed impossible. What are you to think of the qualifi- 
cations of a writer upon antiquarian subjects who talks of ‘the 
Garter of the Order of St. George’? And the worst of it is 
that this farrago of inaccuracies, this collection of things Mr. 
Clinch does not know, will stand in the way of a good book 
upon a rich and taking subject. The best part of the thing is 
contributed by the engraver, and that is guod not by reason of 
its workmanship (which is execrable) but because it consists of 
reproductions of old prints of considerable interest to the local 
antiquary and historian. Allowances may be made alike for 
the man who can write but has no facts and for the man of 
exact knowledge who cannot write ; but when topographies are 
produced by people neither literary nor learned, it is a duty to 
note that such books are rubbish. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


The Chyist That 1s 40 Be: A Latter-Day Romance. London: 
Chapman. 

It is the twenty-second century of the Christian era. Mighty 
changes have come about since the memorable reign of Victoria 
reached its close. China, awakening from the slumber of ages, 
has calmly appropriated the science though »tiil despising the 
art and religion of the ‘foreign devils,’ and has become undis- 
puted Mistress of the East. Europe, falling a prey to Socialist 
ideas, has gone to pieces before the Onward March of the 
Peoples, and the old traditions of her civilisation are only main- 
tained by the powerful kingdoms and republics of America and 
Australia. The ancient glory of Britain in particular has long 
since departed. With the exhaustion of her coal-fields her 
commerce inevitably collapsed. The best of her people made 
new homes for themselves umder the Southern Cross, and it is 
on the shores of the Pacific and in the Australias that her 
historic houses now keep their lordly state. Agriculture, 
so long despised, is once more her chief iridustry, and the 
ruin@d towns and viliages which stand out sadly in the midst 
of her smiling corn-fields alone bear witness to her busy and 
prosperous past. All over the country the handicraftsmen are 
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banded together in powerful guilds, the representatives of the 
old trades’-unions, which have been swept away into the abyss 
they helped to create: opulent and tyrannical organisations 
before which the independent artisan has disappeared. The 
monarchy, strange to say, survives, having outworn alike the 
democracy of the twentieth and the Socialism of the twenty. 
first century ; and London, a ghost of its former self, is still 
its seat. But the central power is feeble, and the jealousy 
of the local communes, each independent of and _ hostile to 
all the rest, has resulted in a chaos of misrule beside which 
the Heptarchy was order and peace. The remarkable out. 
burst of discovery that gave the steam-engine and the 
electric telegraph, and was expected to give so much besides, 
soon spent its force, and man’s knowledge of Nature and con- 
trol over her hidden forces have not appreciably increased 
during the centuries that have elapsed. Blank Materialism js 
the only religion of the vast majority of the people, though 
Christianity is still represented by a number of sects of which 
the Church of England is the most important, thanks to the 
steady support of her Australian daughter ; while Buddhists, 
Baal-worshippers, and the followers of the Prophet also prac- 
tise their rites in contemptuous peace. It is in the Britain of 
these latter days that Master Trent Farthing has his birth. 
Through the kindness of Stephen Vancross, secretary of the 
potent Guild of Workers in Wood, he has been reared from 
childhood, educated, and finally made librarian of the Guild, 
Familiar from his calling with the literature of his country’s 
past, Trent, for reasons duly stated, and of which the propriety 
is beyond dispute, employs for his narrative the simple, classic 
speech of the Victorian age, avotding all those words and idioms 
of Eastern origin which had long since wrought havoc with the 
purity of the English tongue. And his story is strange as it ever 
fell to the lot of man to tell. 

This ‘latter-day romance’—to quote the sub-title— has for its 
purpose nothing less than to describe the second coming of the 
Christ. It is neither a post-millenarian nor a pre-millenarian 
treatise ; it advocates no theories ; it is simply the Secretary of 
the Guild of Wood-workers writing as an eye-witness, and in 
the full belief that the end of all things earthly is at hand, an 
account of the massive event of his own age. In spite of 
two centuries of progress and reform, human nature remains 
very much what it was, being if anything a trifle baser and 
harder and more priggish than in the old days when Britain 
sat queen among the nations. Poverty and suffering have 
not been put to flight ; rather have they lost much of their 
former consolation with the decay of faith in the unseen. Every- 
where there is unrest and discontentment, uncheered by the 
hope of even temporal better things to come. And in the 
midst of it all, right in the centre of the squalid London streets, 
appeared the toil-worn, foot-sore figure of a nameless foreign 
Jew. Living humbly by the labour of his hands—for he was a 
carpenter, and Trent had fallen in with him and got him em- 
ployment through the Guild—A|pha, as alone he called himself, 
was soon heard of as a messenger of glad tidings to the weary 
and heavy laden. Here and there he preached ; and one after 
another joined themselves to him till there grew up a little 
society of Watchers for the Dawn. Only by slow degrees, 
however, and that in spite of stupendous works of healing 
which materialistic science vainly attempted to account for 
and explain, did a comprehension of the teacher’s dignity and 
claims grow upon even the most faithful of his disciples. With 
the increase in their knowledge and in the influence of the 
society increased also the hostility of Alpha’s opponents. 
Every manner of lie was manufactured and spread abroad 
concerning his motives and his work, till at last but it is not 
our purpose to boal down the story. What has been indicated as 
to its development was necessary, and is sufficient to render 4 
criticism of it intelligible. 

The aim of this striking book, it will now be seen, is to 
translate, so to speak, the narrative of the Gospels into the 
language of modern times, to strip that narrative of its local 
and old-world garb, and make the actors in that stupendous 
drama play their parts on a stage more within our ken. More 
than one clever person has attempted to re-write that narra 
tive from his own superior standpoint, omitting or explaining 
away whatever he did not happen to believe or was unable to 
understand. Such work possesses no great interest for the 
saner class of readers, and in at least one notorious instance 
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it has obtained a reputation solely on account of the elegance 
of the language in which the nakedness of the writer’s ideas 
is concealed. Here, on the other hand, the spirit of the Evan- 
gelists lives unimpaired : it is merely places and names that 
are changed. Alpha is just Jesus of Nazareth, though it is in 
London and not in Jerusalem that he goes about ; and certain 
of his friends and followers are but the early disciples in twenty- 
second century attire. The marvels of healing are the miracles 
and nothing else, and the divinity of the Christ that is to be is 
asserted with the old unfaltering voice. And the effect of it 
all is to make the old story, be it inspired history or be it 
legend as you will, even more vividly real than it was betore. 
But another purpose also is more than faintly suggested as 
working in the author’s mind. It would not be surprising 
to find the most thorough-going sceptic ready to admit that, 
had he lived nineteen hundred years ago and found things 
happen exactly as they are described in the New Testament, 
he would have been not faithless but believing. In these 
pages, however, it is shown that not ‘ by the starlight nam- 
ing a dubious name’ but in the full daylight of twenty-one 
centuries of Christianity He might still come unto His own 
and His own receive Him not. Questions naturally arise as 
to why this should be, but it is not here that these can be dis- 
cussed. The attempt of our anonym isa bold one. True re- 
verence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought 
were all required for success. But none of these is wanting : 
indeed, there is added to them also a style at once simple and 
graphic, and the result is a remarkable book. 


FLOWERING PLANTS 
Introduction to the Study of Botany. By EDWARD AVELING, 
D.Sc. London: Sonnenschein. 

The basis of this volume is the excellent elementary syllabus 
of the Science and Art Department. The fundamental idea is 
to give the student who has no previous knowledge of the 
subject a practical acquaintance with flowering plants—‘to 
make him tactually and visually familiar with everything to be 
taught’: to this end two-thirds of the book is devoted. Atten- 
tion is concentrated upon fifteen typical plants, taken up in the 
following order: buttercup, orpine, hyacinth, pea, primrose, 
wallflower, snowdrop, hazel, dandelion, deadnettle, chickweed, 
cinquefoil, foxglove, forget-me-not, and hemlock. These are 
made to reveal the secrets of their life to the observing eye 
and the dissecting knife. The subject is so presented that the 
student is lured on to observe and reflect for himself, to com- 
pare and to experiment: in short, to know of his own know- 
ledge and record his observations in botanical language. The 
student’s business is to get at the facts for himself; the 
teacher's, to see that the observations are correct, and to 
satisfy himself that the student sees correctly. That style of 
teaching which simply demonstrates the facts and merely 
requires the student to verify what he is taught can only be 
designated a superior kind of ‘cram,’ whether carried on in 
a university class-room or in a country school. Such a per- 
nicious system must be checked, and certainly Dr. Aveling’s 
book gives it a severe blow. 

The remainder of the work—about ene hundred and thirty 
pages—puts the facts already recorded into systematic shape, 
and discusses in a general way the nature of cells and tissues. 
The subject-matter is here much less skilfully handled : in 
particular, the relation of structure to function, though of 
fundamental importance to the real student, is very imper- 
fectly explained—a common defect of text-books. In his 
treatment of the botanical glossary Dr. Aveling scores a point; 
he shows that such vocabularies have a meaning and a value 
only when constructed by the student himself. ‘Such a 
glossary should be arranged in a large note-book, alphabeti- 
cally, at all events as far as the initial letters are concerned. 
Four general headings are required. Thus : Word, Derivation, 
Definition, Example. When we come to the entering in our 
glossary of descriptive terms, the fourth column becomes of the 
first importance. In it is noted the particular plant in which 
the fact described by the new technical term was actually seen,’ 
To bring this important lesson home, a model glossary is ap- 
pended to the book. The diagrams—two hundred and seventy- 
one in number—are fairly complete : they are as a rule good 
and to the point, though several of the floral diagrams are 
exceedingly rough and wanting in clearness. 
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Exception may be taken to the following statements—some 
are antiquated, others erroneous or wanting in precision : 
‘In a root like that of the turnip, during the first year, 
starch is stored up in large quantities’ (p. 271). Anyone 
who has tasted a turnip knows that sugar not starch is the 
substance stored up in large quantity. ‘The chief absorbers 
are the meristem region just within the root-cap (which does not 
absorb) and the root-hairs’ (p.268). ‘The radicle of the embryo 
is the embryo root’ (p. 40). ‘ Leaves arise laterally and within 
the apex by cell division’ (p. 292). The tunics of the hyacinth 
bulb are ‘ modified leaves’ and ‘scale leaves’ (p. 54). ‘The 
stamen is a male reproductive organ’ (p. 19). ‘The carpel is 
a female reproductive organ’ (p. 19). The corolla of dead- 
nettle is erroneously described and figured (p. 166), and the 
floral formula (p. 174) is also wrong. The scale of a butter- 
cup petal secretes honey (p. 20). The ovules of deadnettle 
are orthotropic (p. 166). ‘The oosphere is the persistent 
one of three potential masses of protoplasm’ (p. 300). Dark- 
ness is essential for seed germination (p. 313). The seed has a 
cotyledon (p. 36). Replum is not a false partition, as stated on 
page 109. The description of the wallflower fruit is scarcely 
intelligible (p. 111). Helicoid branching is confounded with 
scorpioid (p. 215). 

Flowering plants cannot now be treated as though they were 
the only denizens of the world. It is quite a well-known and 
established doctrine that pollen grains are spores and ovules 
sporangia, comparable to the spores and sporangia of crypto- 
gams, and surely at this late hour it is very wrong to call 
stamens and carpels male and female organs when their busi- 
ness is spore production. Such antiquated nomenclature leads 
us back to the erroneous ideas entertained in the days of 
Linneus. Notwithstanding the defects pointed out, Dr. Ave- 
ling’s /utroduction must be pronounced the best and most prac- 
tical elementary text-book of botany in the English language. 
The work shows him not only a doctor of botanical science 
but a master of the teaching art. 


MINOR SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


The ‘ International’ and ‘Contemporary Science’ series have 
done much to help the people to an accurate knowledge of 
abstruse subjects: yet there is ample room for Heinemann’s 
handbooks. The first, a revised edition of Walter Lee Brown’s 
Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead Ores (Lon- 
don: Heinemann) passed through three editions in America, 
and Dr. Griffiths (of Lincoln) has enlarged it for English 
readers. It will be found extremely interesting by the general 
to know how the precious metals can be tested as to their 
value ; and it will be eminently useful to assayer, metallurgist, 
chemist, and miner. More attention is given to assaying 
proper, or finding out what a substance is composed of, with 
the proportions, by means of dry re-agents and heat. The best 
and most useful apparatus are first described, with excellent 
illustrations. The process of assaying gold and silver bullion is 
particularly interesting. Dr. Griffiths adds a chapter on the 
assaying of fuels. Another number is Dr. Thurston’s Heat asa 
Form of Energy (London: Heinemann). He traces the de- 
velopment of the science out of the myths and speculations 
of ancient so-called philosophy. The ideas of the old philo- 
sophers are found to contain the germ of the modern science. 
Hero (150 B.C.) first described the adaptations of energy of 
heat-motion to the production of mass-motion. But for a thou- 
sand years little was practically made of it. Aristotle held the 
emissive theory of heat, and this was tenaciously clung to until 
the beginning of this century. Benjamin Thompson first ex- 
perimentally demonstrated the immateriality of heat, and Rum- 
ford established it forever. The second half of the century haS 
seen the evolution of a new science : that of thermo-dynamics, 
which has given a clue to the nature and work of the prime 
movers and the utilisation of the stored energy in coal-beds and 
oil-wells. The author successively treats of heat-transfer in the 
world’s industries, air and gas engines, and the development of 
the steam-engine ; and his speculations on the primary source 
of heat and the perfect heat-engine are suggestive. 

Not less interesting for a younger set of readers is Miss 
Arabella B. Buckley’s (Mrs. Fisher) charming 7hrough Magéc 
Glasses (London: Stanford). Her Fatryland of Science has 
had, deservedly, a wide circulation; and we expect this 
sequel thereto will be even better appreciated. Thoroughly 
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conversant with all the practical details, and inspired with a 
passion for scientific study, the lady has made this work both 
enjoyable and instructive. Her magic glasses are the micro- 
scope, the telescope, the photographic camera, and the spec- 
troscope: these she first describes most accurately, and next 
reveals the wonders of their operation. The marvels of the 
vegetable kingdom, the secrets of the stars, the constitution of 
the sun and the minute dwellers in ocean, are all displayed with 
fascinating spell. The illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent ; and the volume will make an entertaining as well asa 
serviceable gift-book. 

Mr. David Syme shows some critical acumen in his work Ox 
the Modification of Organisms (London: Kegan Paul), His 
object is to show that the acceptance of Darwinism, especially 
as advocated by Dr. Wallace, is beset with difficulties of a 
very formidable character. He remarks discrepancies in 
expressions which militate against accuracy in development : 
for example, in one place Darwin speaks of natural selection 
as ‘the struggle for existence’; in another, ‘the struggle for 
existence’ is said to ‘bear on’ natural selection; and in a 
third ‘the struggle for existence and natural selection’ are 
bracketed as if they were independent principles. Mr. Syme 
attempts to show that natural selection can have no effect in 
producing new organic forms ; that it is not competent to pre- 
serve variations but is a purely destructive process ; and that 
the colours and nectars of flowers are not for the purpose of 
attracting insects for cross-fertilisation. He then advances 
his own theory of tracing organic modifications to organic 
cells, which have the power of self-modification and recupera- 
tion. On the physical side is the germ-cell, which by a process 
of division becomes a community of organic and nerve cells, a 
mass of the latter forming the brain ; on the mental side is a 
corresponding distribution of psychical units, a concentration 
of a proportion of which units forms the Ego. It is an interest- 
ing but apparently useless speculation. 

A series of eleven letters on Evolution (London : Simpkin) 
between two young truth-seeking cousins is from the pen of 
*‘W.A.” The young lady is alarmed when she is told that her 
cousin must be a Materialist because he admires a professor 
who writes God with a small‘ g’ and Human with a big ‘ H.”’ 
However, though broad in his views, ‘ W. A.’ contrives to con- 
vince her in the end that the appearance of the Divine Man 
was intended by evolving Intelligence to be the supreme fact 
for all, and that the conception of the idea of Christ is at the 
bottom a mental perception of the person of Christ. The 
best letters of all are those on the unbridged chasm in Nature 
and the mystery of pain. 
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Visible Sound, (Illustrated) — 
I. Voice-Figures. By Margaret W. Hughes. 
II]. Comment. By Sophia B. Herbick. 
Game-Fishes of the Florida Reef. (lllustrated.) By C. F. Holder. 
Salons of the Empire and Restoration. With 9 Portraits. By Amelia Gere Mason. 
Old Gus Lawson, (Illustrated.) By Richard M. Johnston, 
A Heady Maid, By Louise Morgan Sill. 
Of One We Love or Hate, By Maurice Francis Egan. 
Pioneer Mining in California, (Illustrated.) By E. G. Waite. 
Topics of the Time—Open Letters—Bric-a-Brac. 
Monthly, price ts. 4d. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 


Lord Chancellor of England and Martyr under Henry VIII. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R., 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

With New Materials from the State Papers, and a Copy of the 
Crayon Sketch of Sir Thomas made by Holbein in 1527. 
‘Father Bridgett has followed up his valuable life of Bishop Fisher with a still 

more valuable life of Sir Thomas More. It is, as the title declares, a study not only 

of the life, but also of the writings of Sir Thomas. Father Bridgett has considered 
him from every point of view, and the result is, it seems to us, a more complete and 


finished portrait of the man, mentally and physically, than has been hitherto pre- 
sented.’—A thenaum. 


By the Same Author,funiform with above, price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF THE BLESSED JOHN FISHER, 


Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of Cambridge, and Martyr 
under Henry vill. Second Edition. With an Appendix. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, in two styles, price 7s. 6d. 


ACTS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, 


Hitherto Unpublished. By the Rev. JoHn H. PoL.en, 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. JoHn Morris, S.J., 
F.S.A. (Vol. 75, Quarterly Series.) 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


PETER’S ROCK IN MOHAMMED’S FLOOD. 


By T. W. ALLigs, K.C.S.G. Being the Seventh Volume of 
Mr. Allies’ great work on the ‘Formation of Christendom.’ 


Appropriately bound in half-leather, price 6s. 
HOLY WISDOM; 

Or, Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, etc. Ex- 
tracted from Treatises written by the Ven. Father F. 
AuGusTIN BakER, O.S.B., and Edited by Abbot 
SWEENEY, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS 


For Every Day in the Year. By the Rev. P. MEDAILLE. 
Translated into English from the new Edition, enlarged 
by the Besancon Missionaries, under the direction of 
the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. (This work has already 
been translated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and Dutch.) 


BURNS & OATES, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, W., and 
63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 344, ts published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 

I. NEO-PAGANISM. 
II. IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 
Ill. THE NEW PAPYRI. 
IV. FLEETS AND FORTS. 
V. ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
VI. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
VII. MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 
VIII. THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
IX. A PLEA FOR LIBERTY. 
X. CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 











NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Number CIII. MAY 
ConTENTS:— 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. XIX.-XXI. 
ON AUTOGRAPHS.—I. By Miss I. A. TayLor. 
A THEORY. By May KeEnpDaL.t. 
WILL SIMPSON’S FUNERAL. By Annie THompson. 
DUST. By Dr. J. G. M‘Puerson, F.R.S.E. 
THE WALL-PAPER. By Epmunp GossE. 
THE LATEST ABOUT SPIDERS. By Cecit WarsBuRTON. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ etc. Chaps. I.-III. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew LANG. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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The LISTS OPENED on THURSDAY, 23d APRIL, and CLOSE for TOWN and COUNTRY on MONDAY, the 27th inst, 


The following Statement, showing the present position of three of the leading Scottish Collieries, is taken from the Daily Stock and Share List of 
the Edinburgh Stock Exchange of 10th March 1891 :— 


‘ : . ; = Amount of Last Price per Share 

Name of Company. Shares. Paid Up. Annual Dividend. on March roth. 
Fire Coat Company, LIMITED, . : : . Z £10 4&9 30 per cent. £26 0 o 
ARNISTON Coat CoMPANY, . . ; ; : ‘. £10 £8 25 per cent. £26 00 


CLyDE Coat ComPAny, : 40 per cent. £8 0 Oo 


THE FIFESHIRE MAIN COLLIERIES, Livres 


(ZNCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 to 1890). 
SHARE CAPITAL, £150,000, Divided into— 


15,000 EIGHT PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each, ° ° £75,000 
15,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £5 each, . : . . ‘ . : mn 75,000 


150,000 

Whereof 10,000 of the Preference and 10,000 of the Ordinary Shares are now offered for Subscription. £150, 

Payable ss. on application, 15s. on Allotment, £1 one month after Allotment, £1 two months after Allotment, and the balance of £2 at the discretion of the Directors 
but in Calls of not more than 2o0s., payable at intervals of not less than two months. 7 , 

5000 Preference Shares and 5000 Ordinary Shares will be issued as fu!ly paid-up to the Vendors as part payment of the purchase-money. 

After providing for a Sinking Fund to repay the Capital of the Company at the expiration of the leases, the profits of the Company will be available (subject to any 
sum carried to reserve), to pay 8 per cent. on the Cumulative Preference Shares, and 8 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. The profits remaining will be divided in the 
proportion of one-third to the Preference Shares and two-thirds to the Ordinary Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 
LORD ALFRED SPENCER CHURCHILL, J.P., 16 Rutland Gate, S.W. (Chairman). 
A. FERGUSON BAINBRIDGE, Esq., Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 
T. F. CRADDOCK, Esq., 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 
HERBER J. DOCKRELL, Esq., 4 Chalcot Crescent, N.W. 
WILLIAM HUNTER, Esq., Belford Park, Edinburgh. 
A. MIDDLETON LEWES, Esgq., 150 Leadenhal! Street, E.C. 
Bankers—THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND (LIMITED), 62 Lombard Street, London, E.C., Edinburgh, and Branches. 
Solicitors—Messrs. ANDREW MELLOR & SMITH, St. Clement’s House, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C 


BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. HURST, DANIELL, SPOONER & CO.. 11 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Eainburgh—Messrs JOHN ROBERTSON & CO., George Street. 
Dublin—Messrs. MANIFOLD & HINES, 4 College Green. 
Glasgow—Messrs. MACKENZIE & AITKEN, 68 St. Vincent Street. 
Bradford—Messrs. MIDDLETON & FRASER, 206 Swan Arcade. 

Consulting Engineer—F. H. CHEESEWRIGHT, Esq., A.M.1.C.E., M.S.E., 60 Haymarket, S.W. 
Auditors—Messrs. WOODTHORPE, BEVAN & CO., Chartered Accountants, Leadenhall Buildings, E.C. 
Secretary ( pro tem.)—Mr. JOHN C. COLLINSON 
Temporary Offices—16 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BisHorsGaTe STREET, Lonpbon, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company is formed to purchase the right to work for minerals in three leasehold properties known respectively as Upper Kinedder, Blair, and Nether Kinedder, 
situate in Fifeshire, Scotland, to work the underlying coal-field, and further develop the several seams of coal, iron ore, limestone, fireclay, and other minerals on the 
said property. 

This coal-field, the area of which is about 2000 acres, is situate in Fifeshire, Scotland, four miles west®of Dunfermline, and six miles from the newly-opened Forth 
Bridge. The leases are to run for thirty-one years from May 18go. : 

Mr. Cheesewright says—‘In addition to the borings made in the property, a rectangular shaft 12 feet by 5 feet has been sunk toa depth of 24 fathoins on Upper 
Kinedder, and fitted with pumping and hauling machinery. In this shaft four workable seams of coal, 2 feet 8 inches, 5 feet 3 inches, 1 foot g inches (with 1 foot 7 inches 
good fireclay), and 3 teet 1 inch, have now been opened up, and from it a supply of good marketable coai can at once be raised 

‘I went down the pit and found the coal and fireclay as stated in the borings. The face of the five-feet coal was bright and brilliant as polished marble—a very valuable 
seam. The Mynheer coal is also a good coal, but the best coal is the Dunfermline splint. There is no better coal in Scotland. This lies at the bottom of the shaft. There 
is no doubt these seams of coal run through the property. I also saw some bands of splendid fireclay, which will be a source of great revenue to the Company. 

‘The property is of very great value, being undoubtedly a very rich coalfield, with an unlimited supply of fireclay of first-rate quality ; with proper appliances, and when 
the pit is in full working order, an output of from 350 to 450 tons of coal and from 150 to 200 tons of fireclay per day can easily be maintained. 

‘ The fireclay alone will show a handsome profit on the cost of its production.’ 

Mr. Gregory says :—‘* The Kirkcaldy and District Railway Company are applying to Parliament for powers to build a line across Upper Kinedder, and as the course 
of it will be only avout half a mile north of the present pit, a short branch might be.made to connect the Stirling, Dunfermline, and Edinburgh part of the North British 
Railway. The new Forth Bridge passes the south edge of Blair, and is connected with the estate by sidings. 

‘ The fixed rents are moderate, merging into exceptionally low royalties for coal, being 5d. per ton on common coal from Upper and Nether Kinedder, and 5d. per ton 
for large, and ed. per ton for small, from Blair. 

‘ There are miners’ cottages on the Blair property which can accommodate about 200 colliers. There is also ‘‘ Blair House,” which could be used as a dwelling-house 
for the managers and for offices, and also other buildings. 

‘The present price of good household coal at the pithead is about tos. perton. The cost (including royalties, winning, raising, and loading) is about 4s. per ton. 

‘I estimate the amount of common coal in the leaseholds at over 25,000,000 tons ; but say only 12,000,000 tons, this will give an output of 400,000 tons a year for thirty 
years 

‘On this modified calculation, and taking into consideration the lowness of the royalties, and that the cannel coal, ironstone, and fireclay have not been included, I 
value the property at £200,000. 

In every respect I consider this a most valuable mineral fiel 
successful affair by energy and skill. 

Mr. Cheesewright savs :—‘I cannot too forcibly urge upon those connected with this valuable property the importance of commencing work at once. ‘There was never 
a time when the coal found in Fife realised such high prices as at present. The lowest estimate I can put as the value of the property is £200,000. ‘This I do after careful 
consideration of the bores, my knowledge of the field, and easy access by road or rail to the property.’ 





d, and one which ought to pay well under prudent management, and which may be worked up into a most 


During the past fifteen years the output of coal from the Fife collieries has shown a marked and steady increase, as proved by the returns published by the Board of 


Trade—thus ;— 
In 1874 the nnual output of Fife coal amounted to ; ‘ ; 1,390,678 tons. 
In 1880 es nee ‘ ; . 1,930,511 tons. (38 per cent. increase over 1874.) 
In 1889 ” ” ; . 2,761,616 tons. (Nearly 100 per cent. increase over 1874.) a 

The purchase price of the several mineral leases enumerated above, together with the machinery and plant, including all mineral and other rights and the obligations 
of the Vendor, hereinafter mentioned, has been fixed by the Vendor (who is the promoter of the Company) at £25,000 in fully paid-up Preference Shares, £25,000 1n fully 
paid-up Ordinary Shares, and the balance (£25,000) in cash. £75,000 of the Shares will thus be available to provide working capital. The Directors are advised that 
£20,000 will be ample to sink the new pit No. 1, supply all machinery for it, and open up the seams of coal for an output of 500 tons a day, but they will reserve £25,0% 
for these purposes. The subscription of the Shares now offered will, as the Directors are advised, provide for an increased output up to 2000 tons per day. 

Judging by Mr. Gregory's report, the cost of winning and raising coal to the pithead at Kinedder, including royalty and way-leave, will not exceed 4s. 6d. per ton. 
The selling price of the ‘Splint’ and other good household coal in waggons at the pithead at the present time averages fully ros. per ton according to current prices im 
Fifeshire, showing a gross profit of 5s. 6d. per ton. To be on the safe side, however, the profit is estimated at 4s. 6d. per ton only. : 

Taking the daily output of coal at only 500 tons, and allowing for 260 working days, the’total annual output would be 130,000 tons ; and assuming a gross 


profit of 4s. 6d. per ton as above, this would amount to a gross annual income of : : ‘ ’ . . ‘ £29,250 
Less, as und ‘r— 
Management expenses, say : . , ; ‘ ‘ ° ° ° £5000 
Sinking Fund to redeem Capital within the term of the leases, say on a 3 per cent. table ° ° . : ‘ 3300 
Eight per cent. on £75,000 Preference Shares ‘ : ' ‘ . , 6000 
Eight per cent. on £75,000 Ordinary Shares . : . ; ; , ; : ; 6000 
Leaving a surplus of ; ‘ ‘ £8, 95 


for division —one-third to the Preference Shares, and two-thirds to the Ordinary Shares. ; ah ” 
The above Estimate, it will be noticed, is calculated on a daily output of only 500 tons, but should the output be increased to 2000 tons a day, Dividends would, of 
course, be proportionately increased ; d ; ; 
In the above estimates no credit is taken for the profit to be obtained from the Fireclay and Ironstone, which the Directors are advised is considerable. 
Full reports on the Coal, Fireclay, and other minerals lying in and under the properties have been prepared by Mr. F. H. Cheesewright, A.M.I.C. E., M.S.E., 
60 Haymarket, S.W., and by Mr. T. Currie Gregory, G.S., M.E., C.E., London, on the instructions of Messrs. Andrew Mellor & Smith, Solicitors for the Company, 


acting under the authority of the Chairman of the Company, and all the above statem~nts and estimates are made by the Directors on the basis of such reports, and have 


been duly certified by those experts to be correct. These reports and estimates, together with plans and surveys of the properties, can be seen at the Offices of the Company. . 


The Contract for purchase is dated 16th of April 1891, between William Paterson, the Vendor of the Company. This is the only contract to which the Company is a party. 
Under such contract the Vendor agrees to pay all the preliminary expenses of the Company down to the first allotment of Shares, and to indemnify the Company in respect 
thereof. In relation to such preliminary expenses and to the subscription of a portion of the capital, certain arrangements have been entered into with various persons 
which might be considered contracts within the meaning of the 38th section of the Companies Act, 1867. Applicants for Shares will be affected with notice of the existence 
of such arrangements or contracts, and will be deemed to have waived the specifications of the dates and names of the parties of and to the same, and to accept the above 
statement as a sufficient compliance with the said section or otherwise, and applications for Shares will be received subject only to this provision. 

Messrs. William Hunter and A. Ferguson Bainbridge, whose names appear as [Directors on this Prospectus, being interested, in the assignment of the leases, art 
willing to join the Board after Allotment. ae 

Copies of the Contract and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors. ae 

In the evert of n> allotment being made. the amount paid on application will be returned in full, and in the case of partial allotment, any balance of application money 
up to the amount payable on allotment will be credited on account of the amount due on allotment, and the surplus (if any) will be returned to the applicant. 

It is intended to apply for a quotation on the London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, an! Dublin Stock Exchanges, and in any other places where, in the opinion of te 
Directors, the Company’s business may be developed. _ 

Prosoectuses and Forns of Anvolication for Shares can he obtained at the Coweany’s Orrices, or from the BANKERS, SotictTors, Brokers, and AupiTok 
of the Company. 

April 1891. 
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MISS BOYLE, R. COWIE 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Has Removed to Larger Premises, 39 QU EENSFERRY STREET 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. EDINBURGH 


‘ ' InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 


BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 
| SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 


HIRTS REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Irish \inen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

OLD Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., RS eS 
4s. od., 58. 9d., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. | _ ’ sg 


French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 


: ’ 
ap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. | Ch Gl 
— ge a made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. s | ina FET ass 
IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; | 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better | U 0 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and | 


ee 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. | EDINBURGH 
B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | 








| Continue to Offer the High Class Stock of the late firm of 


THE | JAMES DICKSON & CO. 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ | - 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY | GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 








Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890; 2 Prize Medals, Parts, 1889 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Children's ..18. 3d. per doz.; Hemstitched— 
AMBRIGC!: «06a »  |Ladies’ ....28. 119d. per doz. 
Gentlemen's 3s. 3d. of Gentlemen's 3s. 11d. " 


By appointments to the ‘The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
7 EN and the EMPRESS POCKET« CLEAVER have a world-wide 
REDERICK OF GERMANY. fame.’—Queen. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each, 
also of Linens, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. etc. 


SAMPLES & PRICF LISTS POST FREE 
PA ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. HANDKERCH IEFS 
Please name this paper 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITIT AND LONDON. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— | — 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 


Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. ry 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. ' 5 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce | 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. = 
> i 
~ 4 ne ° | 














Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 58., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 6 Li 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen's Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 











SS 

















autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or Seedsinen Seedsmen 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 

or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for by by 

6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 

DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. Special Special 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. Royal Royal 


MARSHALL’S Warrants Warrants 


F R O L A To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
y \ flapataaea Catalase Mane cad Ria i. 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 














OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 


with Chicory only when ordered. WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CodAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE: 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORC ESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


oo  ~ae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 









Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 







(8 5 PRICE FROM 
“ SINGERS ca, as 


yy” OR ON HIRE 


5, ZA | 
oh TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 
for Cash. 


Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
MA C HINE S 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—-To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 








ee OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
a 

FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


——- ————____.--—___— GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
VWMEP' CMA LAA ABS 
eUSIeE: ONE LNA a International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
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CAUTION—!/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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